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I HE NO’ Sotga1 / | 


When I look at history I see it as 
man’s attempt to solve the practical 
problem of living. The men who 
did most to solve it were not those 
who thought about it, or talked 
about it, or impressed their con- 
temporaries, but those who silently 
and efficiently got on with their 
work. 
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SERVICES OF LOCAL MOTHERS’ AID WORKERS 
IN A SMALL COMMUNITY 


GERTRUDE VAILE 
Associate Director, Training Course, University of Minnesota 


N European countries and in England 
where there is a large development of 
social services on insurance or pension 

basis providing for the needs of clearly de- 
fined groups of people, such as the sick or 
widows with young children, we are told that 
there is little if any accompanying case work 
to fit the public provision to the peculiar 
needs of individuals. In talking of that re- 
cently with an English friend, she com- 
mented, “ But we have such a respect for 
the personal rights of the individual that we 
should be afraid of infringing upon them if 
we went into such matters.” 

“ Such a respect for the rights of the indi- 
vidual ”’—the implied contrast was a little 
startling to American ears. Our American 
democracy is supposedly based on respect 
for the rights of individuals. The whole 
philosophy of social case work is respect for 
personality and its effort is that each indi- 
vidual should have the opportunity best 
fitted to his needs and to enable him to fulfil 
his own highest possibilities. Yet the older 
and supposedly less democratic countries 
fear such an invasion of personality as we 
blithely enter upon in some of our expres- 
sions of social case work. 

There is an essay by Robert Louis Steven- 
son entitled “ The Day After Tomorrow ” 


which I would commend to all persons who 
hold an official responsibility concerning the 
personal affairs of private individuals. 
Some bits are worth quoting: 


Laissez faire declines in favor; our legisla- 
tion grows authoritative; grows philanthropical; 
bristles with new duties and new penalties, and 
casts a spawn of inspectors who now begin, note- 
book in hand, to darken the face of the land. 

Given then our new polity, what head marks 
must we look for in the new life? We chafe a 
good deal at that excellent thing, the income tax, 
because it brings into our affairs the prying fingers 
and exposes us to the tart words of the official. 
The official, in all degrees, is already something 
of a terror to many of us. I still re- 
member in my dreams the eyeglass of a certain 
attaché at a certain embassy—an eye-glass that was 
a standing indignity to all on whom it looked; 
and my next most disagreeable remembrance is 
of a bracing republican postman in the city of 
San Francisco. I lived in that city among work- 
ing folks and what my neighbors accepted at the 
postman’s hand—nay, what I took from him 
myself—is still distasteful to recall. The bour- 
geois residing in the upper parts of society has 
but few opportunities of tasting this particular 
bowl; but about the income tax, as I said, or 
perhaps in the halls of an embassy at the hands 
of my friend of the eye-glass, he occasionally sets 
his lips to it. He may thus imagine how it tastes 
to his poorer neighbor who must drain it to the 
dregs. In every contact of authority, with 
the police, with the school board officer, in the 
hospital, or in the work-house, they have equally 
the occasion to appreciate the lighthearted civility 
of the man in office. 

Well, this golden age of which we were speak- 
ing will be the golden age of officials. In all our 
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concerns it will be their beloved duty to meddle, 
with what tact, with what obliging words, analogy 
will aid us to imagine. 

A local mothers’ aid worker in a small 
community has a particularly happy oppor- 
tunity to serve the families toward whom she 
holds responsibility. Because of the in- 
timacy and informality of relationship in a 
small community she is in a position to be 
particularly discriminating and flexible in 
directing her efforts where they may be most 
valuable—serving those who need service 
most and not being bound (if she chooses to 
be free) by routine attentions to people who 
do not need them. She can stand in a posi- 
tion of simple readiness to serve. But 
workers in small communities do not always 
hold fast to that freedom. Both in small and 
large communities social work under public 
auspices tends to get bound with regulations 
and we case workers are ourselves some- 
times responsible for them. Perhaps the 
matter of first importance for mothers’ aid 
workers, whatever the size of the com- 
munity, is to exercise a fine discrimination 
as to the people who do and do not need the 
worker’s services. 

The local social worker is the administer- 
ing official for mothers’ aid. The purpose 
of the law is to insure to children bereft of a 
father’s support a chance for the best pos- 
sible up-bringing under the care of their 
mothers. We believe in the purpose of the 
law, and are committed to do all in our 
power to make it effective, and we believe in 
the philosophy of social case work that 
would help each person escape from handi- 
caps without or inhibitions within that 
stand in the way of his freedom and growth. 
Our task gives us an appalling opportunity 
to meddle and invade the private life of the 
family and, at the same time, it gives a clear 
duty to be watchful and to render very inti- 
mate services as needed—even, occasionally, 
when they are not desired, if the purpose of 
the law is to be fulfilled—a difficult and deli- 
cate situation. 

Do we sometimes as public officials estab- 
lish outward forms designed to further and 
safeguard important case work ends, but 
neglect the essential discrimination in which 
all case work is rooted? 

To be specific—many good social workers 
hold that all widows receiving allowances 
should render strict accounting of expendi- 
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tures, and many fine judges, earnestly desir- 
ing a socially constructive administration, 
have on the request of social workers, so 
ordered. But is it necessary that all mothers 
should render accounts of personal family 
expenditures and over long periods of time? 
There are mothers who can plan their house- 
hold expenditures more wisely than almost 
any social worker. They have had long 
practice in managing on a smaller budget 
than the social worker has probably ever 
tried, and have somehow contrived to keep 
their family well and happy on it. I have 
known of a woman in receipt of mothers’ 
aid who was so fine a mother and so good a 
manager under great difficulties, and who 
has done so well in the care of a frail child 
of her own that a child placing society of 
high standards, learning about her through 
one of the school teachers and seeking a 
boarding home for a sick child in need of 
special dietary care under doctor’s orders, 
placed the child with her as the best possible 
home. But that mother had to send in her 
account monthly to the mothers’ aid office, 
and in that office record she was criticized 
for extravagance in the Christmas gifts she 
bought for her family. 

Why should such a mother have to render 
personal accounts to be scrutinized and criti- 
cized by people often too busy to give more 
than a superficial glance at them? Is that 
proper matter for routine treatment? What 
does it do to the personal dignity of the 
mother and to her sense of personal 
independence ? 

Certainly there are mothers who need to 
render accounts as a basis for needed train- 
ing in household management. Perhaps all 
recipients of allowances should do so until it 
is established whether or not they need such 
training. If the matter is squarely placed on 
educational grounds, with skilled help to 
show the mother how she can get the best 
value for her money when her income is so 
small, probably most mothers would heartily 
welcome the opportunity. But if it is made 
a matter of regulation, not closely tied up 
with educational values, is it not likely to 
degenerate in the mind of the mother—and 
possibly also of the worker—into an inspec- 
tional and detective matter and lead to petty 
lying and loss of frank sincere relationships ? 

I am pleading for discrimination as to 
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what services are needed and to whom and 
for the elimination of routine regulations 
except for those initial ones that determine 
eligibility. Beyond that the worker’s re- 
sponsibility is for results and not for the 
processes by which the client attains them, 
so long as the results are satisfactory. Cer- 
tainly the worker needs to keep in touch with 
the family at fairly frequent intervals, and 
if the results of the mother’s management 
are not satisfactory then indeed the worker 
must give attention to the processes neces- 
sary to modify them. But if the home is 
well ordered, if the children are healthy and 
happy and well behaved, are regular in 
school and making good progress, then the 
purpose of the allowance is fulfilled. If the 
mother by various sacrifices can manage to 
give her child a rather expensive Christmas 
gift that he very much wanted and can still 
fulfil those other ends, surely that is a prob- 
lem for her to settle and outside judgment is 
impertinent. 

This is, of course, not a matter which per- 
tains especially to the small communities, but 
it was especially brought home to my mind 
when I learned that in certain rural counties 
this requirement of accounting was estab- 
lished. I felt that not only was the principle 
mistaken but that in such counties the 
workers would never have time to handle 
such a routine constructively. Workers in 
small communities are usually even more 
heavily overburdened than those in large 
cities. They have to carry a greater variety 
and multiplicity of tasks with less special- 
ized help in doing it. The small community 
worker has need to be particularly selective 
in the tasks she undertakes just because of 
her heavy load and limited resources. 

And I think the load will grow heavier 
and more varied. In these last two years 
there has been an increasing discussion of 
public responsibility to provide in times of 
stress for more and more groups of people. 
At the White House Conference on Child 
Weliare the suggestion came repeatedly that 
mothers’ aid principles—that is, adequate 
allowance together with personal service as 
needed—should be extended to meet the 
needs not only of children of widows, but of 
children in other families wherever normal 
child life is menaced by economic insuffi- 
ciency and insecurity. 


How far that trend will go and on what 
legal terms remains to be seen, but it looks as 
if we were headed for a considerable de- 
velopment of mass relief with an adminis- 
trative ideal of case work method, a difficult 
proposition to handle. 

Assuredly no private agency could mect 
more difficult case problems than are found 
in some public allowance cases—problems of 
parent-child relationship, of adolescent diffi- 
culties, of young mothers with illegitimate 
babies; other mothers lonely, discouraged, 
incompetent ; problems of physical care and 
emotional guidance for the child with cardiac 
trouble; family strains of bitterness and 
humiliation and evil influence left by desert- 
ing or imprisoned fathers. Certainly fami- 
lies receiving public allowances present every 
variety of social problems demanding the 
most skilful case work services. But along 
with those there may be many families who 
need little or nothing except income. Death 
of the bread winner or the failure of the 
industrial order to provide opportunity for 
earning has deprived them of support but 
they themselves are perfectly competent to 
organize their own lives and maintain fine 
relationships in all their affairs. In saying 
this I am conscious that there are communi- 
ties, especially some small communities in 
backward or unprosperous sections of the 
country, where it is probably true that almost 
everyone who needs relief does really need 
much more than relief because the standards 
of health, education, and personal efficiency 
among the poorer families in such communi- 
ties is low. The need of relief is indicative 
of the need of upbuilding in all those basic 
matters. But in fairly prosperous communi- 
ties where the general standards of health, 
education, and economic conditions of living 
are good I am sure that for many families 
who find themselves in economic stress 
through some vicissitude of death, sickness, 
or unemployment the normal conditions of 
the community itself and the normal rela- 
tionships of the family provide those up- 
building forces without the need of much 
intercession from the case worker. We need 
to develop discrimination as to whether that 
is true or not for any particular family with 
whom we are concerned. 

Some private societies now classify their 
cases in groups A, B, and C—A being those 
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requiring intensive case work on mainly per- 
sonality problems, B those calling for some- 
what less intensive work and mainly on op- 
portunity or environmental problems, and C 
those that call for very slight service indeed. 
I have in time past been among those who 
shouted loudly the slogan that “ Relief with- 
out service is always an evil.’ I do not say 
that now. I say that relief without potential 
service is an evil. I believe that the crux of 
good administration of public aid lies in our 
ability to think analytically and classify our 
cases in respect to the seriousness of the 
need for service. Otherwise we are likely 
to find ourselves intruding where we have no 
business and in addition will be so swamped 
in details that we shall have no time nor 
freedom for real service that is needed. 

Consider now more specifically the serv- 
ices of the local worker in small communi- 
ties. Acting with the selectivity above sug- 
gested, the small community worker has, as 
I said in the beginning, a peculiarly fine 
opportunity. If there is dearth of help 
from trained specialists, there is peculiar 
richness in the help of neighborly kindness. 
In that matter of help in household manage- 
ment, which I have already mentioned, the 
finest help I have ever seen was in a small 
community. 

A neighbor who was a skilful housekeeper and 
a wise woman agreed to accept the responsibility 
of heiping a not very efficient mother in the man- 
agement of her allowance. The neighbor was a 
natural born teacher as well as a good housekeeper. 
By timely suggestions, analyses, careful planning 
ahead with the mother, she stirred her interest 
and ambition and resourcefulness. At first all 
expenditures were planned with the volunteer 
helper; then she had the mother plan and execute 
various projects, the helper commenting upon the 
achievements. Finally, “the social worker’s rep- 
resentative ” was simply the good counsellor on 
special occasions such as we all need at times to 
advise and encourage us. The mother herself was 
taking full responsibility and much pride and 
pleasure in her newly acquired household skills 
which were on a tar higher plane than she had 
ever known before. The success was possibly even 
greater than might have been attained under the 
professional guidance of a good home economist, 
had there been such on the staff, because the help 
was so close and constant and was adjusted with 
such intimate understanding of all the personal, 
family, and community angles in the mother’s 
problem. 


Real skill in many lines, with a certain 
richly human content in addition, on the 
part of non-professional people can often be 
found and directed where it is needed by a 
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skilful social worker in a small community. 

One of the delightful things about 
mothers’ aid work in most small communi- 
ties is that there is usually so little of the 
element of caste based on dividing lines of 
income. Usually, nobody is very rich and 
nobody is debarred by mere poverty from 
holding a position of respect, and even of 
prominence, if her own ability and character 
justify it. I knew a mothers’ aid mother 
who was secretary of her lodge. A mother 
receiving county aid may be a prominent 
officer in the parent-teacher association and 
be found arranging the refreshments at the 
meeting where the social worker tells the 
P.T.A. about social work in the county. 
Then indeed social work comes very near to 
being truly democratic. 

A state worker was telling me that in a 
certain rural county the judge asked her to 
visit the mothers receiving aid in the county 
and report her findings to him. At one home 
she found a great housecleaning in process— 
curtains just getting freshly done up, every- 
thing scrubbed and polished. ‘The occasion 
for all this was that the mother was to enter- 
tain the Ladies’ Aid Society of the church 
the next day. The state worker in reporting 
to the judge made favorable comment on the 
fact that the allowance was such that the 
mother could take her part in such activities. 
The judge was astonished at her comment. 
Of course the mothers were expected to do 
that. That was what the allowance was for, 
that the family might maintain a normal 
home and community life. 

Such mothers are, of course, among those 
who do not generally need much of the 
worker's time and attention beyond friendly 
acquaintance and readiness to serve in time 
of need, because the big personal and com- 
munity resources for sound social life are 
already theirs. But those times of special 
need may call for exceedingly important 
services in the way of information, counsel 
on special matters, arranging for hospital 
care, special training for handicapped chil- 
dren, use of state facilities, and other things. 
The relationship must be fine to keep the 
way open for such services. 

If the lines of caste in the small com- 
munity are generally not strongly drawn on 
lines of poverty, that does not mean that 
caste is not there. We all know “that Jones 
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outfit across the railroad track.” And we 
have heard frequent expressions that no 
good can come out of the Squaw Creek Bot- 
toms. “Those people down there are a 
shiftless lot. And how could you expect 
anything else of them,” say the respectable 
folk. “ Their fathers were shiftless before 
them and their grandfathers had trouble 
with the sheriff.” Nobody would choose to 
hire one of those people if any one else were 
available. 

Some of you have heard Louise Cottrell 
tell of a little lad from a poorly regarded 
family in a rural county in lowa. The social 
worker asked him what he wanted to be 
when he grew up and the child replied with 
most unchildlike cynicism, “ What can a 
Martin be?” Indeed, what can a Martin 
be? The question presents a stirring chal- 
lenge to the social worker in the rural 
county. A sensitive child may early feel and 
be bound down by the reputation of his 
family. He needs new vistas opened to him 
and new opportunities. In such cases the 
great service of the worker in a small com- 
munity may be a fresh and hopeful attitude 
toward an old and hopeless community prob- 
lem, a resourcefulness that seeks and finds 
undiscovered elements in the situation that 
point to better possibilities, a constructive 
tolerance that brings a re-interpretation of 
the family in the community and so opens 
opportunities to them. 

In all social case work—and perhaps espe- 
cially in those cases where the resiliency and 
upward push of the family is not great—the 
most important thing of all is for the social 
worker to remember that she does not and 
cannot accomplish anything alone and single 
handed. She is but one force among many 
forces in the client’s life. She may set one 
good impetus and another in motion, do 
something to increase the kindness and 
diminish the suspicion and criticism sur- 
rounding the family, clear the way of 
some obstructions, but finally it is the whole 
combination of the continuing associations 
around the family that accomplish whatever 
results are accomplished. The case worker 
works with all the natural helpers. How 
important this is and how it may be done 
appears more clearly in the intimate personal 
relationships of the small community than 
in the large one. 


Not only must the worker share her direct 
case work with other people who touch the 
life of the family, but the whole case work 
approach is itself only one of the social 
forces concerned. The educational forces, 
the religious forces, the health forces, the 
leisure time forces, the economic forces of 
the community are all involved. Unless the 
local worker works with all these to build up 
their contribution in the community as a 
whole her case work is likely to be thin, to 
lack substance, and to break down. The life 
of the individual is rooted in the life of the 
community. 

Dr. Cabot has reminded us several times 
that in social work as in medicine the cure 
rests mainly in nature itself. The patient 
may recover through the curative forces of 
nature, regardless of anything the doctor 
does or does not do. In the case of persons 
suffering from physical ills the “ forces of 
nature” are probably mainly physical 
forces—good air, good food, good rest, and 
so on. In the case of persons suffering 
from social ills perhaps the “forces of 
nature” are those broad, pervading forces 
in the natural daily associations of the per- 
son. When those are wholesome all may 
naturally grow right with little or no inter- 
vention from the social worker. It has 
seemed to me sometimes of late that social 
case workers are turning their eyes so 
closely upon the individual that they almost 
forget that the individual is part of the 
whole life of the community and breathes 
the breath of the community life. 

In suggesting the social worker’s respon- 
sibility toward that community life as vitally 
affecting her case work I am not meaning, 
of course, that the mothers’ aid worker must 
attempt administrative responsibility in con- 
nection with all those other activities. But I 
do mean that she must appreciate their im- 
portance, as largely conditioning her case 
work, and work with the teachers, the doc- 
tors, the ministers, the local officials, and 
others not only for a better life for particu- 
lar families, but for a better life for the 
community as a whole. The services of the 
locai worker must be both to the family and 
to the community, and the relation of the 
two is peculiarly intertwined, yet clearly 
seen, in the small community. 
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A WAY OF UNDERSTANDING 


AN APPROACH TO CASE WORK WITH NEGRO FAMILIES 


BERTHA C. REYNOLDS 
Research Assistant, Institute for Child Guidance, New York 


PART II? 


N the analysis of the problem it has been 
suggested that the influence of the 
social setting should be taken into 
account in trying to find out if colored cases 
are more difficult than others and, if so, why. 
“ More difficult than others ” raises the ques- 
tion “than what others?” and starts a 
search for a group comparable, as far as 
possible, in such matters as economic level, 
social heritage, educational opportunity, in- 
telligence, and so on. In some instances the 
writer will merely raise questions, in others 
possibly suggest clues out of her own expe- 
rience for what they may be worth. 
Comparison on the economic level: 
Negro families are, by and large, receiving 
relatively low incomes, many in unskilled 
work, others in the poorly paid industries; 
some, if they are not excluded altogether, 
are paid less for skilled work than whites. 
A larger number of mothers of small chil- 
dren are working out of the home than in 
the white population as a whole. In most 
cities there is some difficulty in getting living 
quarters except in certain areas, and conges- 
tion forces rents to a figure disproportionate 
to the wage scale, so that taking in lodgers 
is a concomitant of the rent problem." All 
these factors are found in the foreign sec- 
tions of large cities; in more exaggerated 
form, of course, before the post-war restric- 
tion of immigration. Clinics are familiar 
with the hindrances to effective treatment 
directly connected with economic pressure, 
the interference of lodgers with family life, 
the absence from home of working mothers. 
We should look, then, for a group with 
whom to compare Negro cases among the 
less assimilated foreign peoples with whom 
similar economic conditions prevail. In com- 
paring the Negro’s situation with others, 
however, one wonders if there is a difference 

* Part I of this article appeared in the November 
issue of Tue Famiry; Part III will be printed in 


the January issue. The three articles will later be 
reprinted in one pamphlet. 


in psychological attitude to these facts— 
immigrants from Europe accepting them as 
temporary inconveniences associated with 
getting a start in a land of greater oppor- 
tunities, while colored Americans perhaps 
see nothing ahead but continued denial of 
opportunity. 

Comparison as to social change:'' Recent 
transfer from a rural to an urban environ- 
ment with loss of familiar customs and 
much shaking of traditions; a change from 
a feudal social organization to that of 
a modern industrial city; transition from a 
culture full of superstition and belief in 
magic to the skepticism of a machine age 
which demands scientific control of the en- 
vironment; change from a social structure 
where fear of a dominant group held impul- 
sive individuals in check to one where every 
restriction seems to be removed in the sub- 
stitution of unseen, or at least mysteriously 
working agencies of law for an authority 
which had been personal—these are some of 
the changes through which colored residents 
of cities may recently have passed. Many 
communities have for years been meeting, 
with newly arrived immigrants, problems 
arising out of just such conditions of loss 
of a social heritage, or the inapplicability of 
it to the present situation. 





The Negro migration from the rural 
south which has more than doubled the 
Negro population of the largest northern 
cities in ten years is a more recent 
phenomenon than the period of heaviest 
European immigration and has not ceased 
for long enough to give any similar period 
of stabilization. The Negro sections of 
large cities have been notoriously behind 
the needs in facilities for health care, em- 
ployment, and recreation. It is little wonder 
that problems arise, more surprising perhaps 
that they do not become so acute as to 
demand the attention they deserve. 


* Johnson: The Negro in American Civilization, 
Holt, N. Y., 1930, Chaps. IV to VIII, XV. 
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Comparison by educational opportunity:™ 
Many Negroes migrate from localities where 
they have had extremely meager educational 
opportunities. Cities which are equipped 
with child guidance clinics have also, usually, 
good public school systems, and it may not 
be realized that a common school education 
is not obtainable for everyone everywhere— 
to say nothing of higher education. Many 
foreign born come with as little education, 
perhaps. With them, however, the differ- 
ence in language accounts for much failure 
to understand. The writer has noticed a 
tendency in white Americans to consider 
those who cannot speak English as ignorant 
people, unless proof is produced to the con- 
trary, but to overestimate the educational 
background of anyone who speaks as well as 
most colored people do. 

Comparison by intelligence level: It is 
easy to say that our demand for evidences 
of intelligence in Negro patients should be 
based, as with all our clients, on as fair an 
estimate as we can get of their intelligence 
level. This is difficult with all adults, and 
we have to depend much on their history, 
showing how they have met life situations, 
their occupation level, or, perhaps, as a sug- 
gestion, the ratings on psychological tests 
made by their children, particularly if there 
is a chance to test more than one in a family. 
With Negro clients, as has been shown, 
occupation is a less reliable guide than with 
other groups, owing to curtailment of voca- 
tional opportunity. (Some of the foreign 
born have also found no opportunity to 
use their abilities in this country, though this 
is less likely to be true of their children.) 
One questions whether there is also an emo- 
tional factor to be considered with Negroes. 
Since the social structure has a planned 
place for them only in lowly positions, is it 
not probably those of lower intelligence who 
experience the least emotional disturbance 
in fitting into it, while those of high average 
or superior intelligence may well show a 
lowering of the achievement they are capable 
of, not only from lack of opportunity itself 
but from the emotional blockings, discour- 
agement, resentment, and the like which are 
produced? With all these difficulties in 
estimating intelligence as a basis for the co- 
operation we are to expect, it is perhaps trite 


* Ibid., Chap. XVII. 


to say that we need to be aware of the 
hazards of comparisons between groups. 

A word might be added about the diffi- 
culties clinics have in getting parents, any 
parents, to accept a report of a low I.Q. for 
a child. With Negro parents there is added 
to the painful fact an emotional reaction to 
it to which they have been conditioned by 
knowing that psychologists have published 
studies which seem to show the native in- 
feriority of the Negro race. These studies 
and counter studies have been much dis- 
cussed in Negro magazines. Unfortunately, 
some colored psychologists have published 
test results showing such a high percentage 
of geniuses among colored children that it 
is patent that the technique of testing was 
faulty, but the idea is prevalent among 
colored people that white examiners are not 
fair to Negro children. Knowing this feel- 
ing, child guidance clinics need to be par- 
ticularly careful to secure as good rapport 
as possible with the child in order that his 
ability may be brought out and to avoid 
any reference to race in reporting the re- 
sults. “A good average score for a colored 
child” is resented by parents or colored 
social workers as an attempt to favor the 
child at the expense of a whole race, and it 
is apt to be taken to mean that the child was 
really judged before he was tested. Where 
there is no reference to race, it is the 
writer's experience that colored parents are 
as receptive as most parents to a report of 
psychological tests (which would probably 
be given interpretatively anyway rather than 
in terms of I.O.) even when the score is low. 

Search for a group suffering from racial 
discrimination, with which to compare Negro 
clients: In several instances, in the fore- 
going, we have found social conditions in 
which the Negro group was having about the 
same experience as other groups (usually 
that of the newly arrived immigrant) 
although with a difference in that in the one 
case handicaps were considered temporary, 
and with the Negro more or less permanent. 
The situation which we have described as 
the unifying bond in the whole Negro 
group—that of being classified on sight in a 
status uncertain but always carrying with 
it some constant difference in treatment from 
others—can that situation be duplicated in 
any other group? A classification by appear- 
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ance does affect the vocational opportunities 
of Orientals in the United States, but prob- 
ably few of these families have come in 
contact with child guidance clinics. Dif- 
ferences of appearance due to dress, man- 
ners, and speech disappear so rapidly in 
immigrant groups that although, while they 
last, they may seriously interfere with rap- 
port with clinic workers, the children, at 
least, are already being understood better as 
less foreign.” With the Negro, the dif- 
ference in appearance, if it is prominent at 
all, is permanent. He has no parent country 
to which he might return if adjustment is 
too hard, yet his belonging here gives him 
no hope of a better status until there is a 
change in the attitude of the white race—in 
other words, until something happens which 
his willingness to conform to community 
patterns can affect very little. Indeed, in 
contrast to the foreigner, it is often his very 
desire to be a real American for which the 
dominant race penalizes him.’* One thinks 
of the Jews as a race without a national 
home, laboring under differences of treat- 
ment which the individual can only partially 
modify. Is there, however, a psychological 
hangover from the past which may operate 
differently for Jew and Negro? While the 
Jewish race is recognized as leading the 
world in achievement, individuals are feared 
and disliked even before they are known as 
individuals because of the concept, hoary 
with age, that Jews are a pushing, over- 
reaching people. Negroes, with their an- 
cient past largely unknown, and a history of 
slavery in modern times, are generally loved 
where they are known, but despised, known 
or not, as a slave people, inevitably inferior. 
Being shut out of opportunity may be the 
same thing to a Jew or a Negro, but one 
wonders if the psychological attitudes which 
the exclusion produces may not in the one 
case fire ambition and in the other deaden it. 
Only recently, as there has come an accu- 
mulation of notable achievements of Negroes 
in the arts, has race pride and ambition 
taken great strides forward.’ Should not 
one expect, however, in dealing with Negro 
clients to find some effects of their unique 
social situation registered somewhere in their 


*Moton: What the Negro Thinks, Doubleday 
Doran, 1929, p. 42. 


“Locke, Alain: The New Negro, Albert and 


Charles Boni, N. Y., 1925, pp. 3-16. 
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emotional life? If such effects are found, 
should we not try to trace them back to their 
causes, rather than dismiss them as racial 
characteristics for which there is no remedy ? 

It may be worth while to pause to make 
one other comparison between the adjust- 
ments of Negro adolescents and those of, 
say, one of the immigrant groups, since it 
is at this age that youth begins to have to 
meet for itself problems from which the 
family has previously shielded it. Of the 
adjustments which all have to make, one 
thinks of three of major importance: 
(1) Relating one’s self to the group, of 
which one now achieves a new awareness. 
The struggle to do this usually shows in a 
vivid sense of being conspicuous; in a keen 
sensitivity to approval or disapproval from 
the group; in a desire to shake off the guid- 
ance of the group, in so far as it is expressed 
as authority, while one craves its sanctions. 
(2) Freeing one’s self from dependence on 
the family, so far as this is necessary to 
become a member of the whole group in 
one’s own right. (3) Meeting frustration 
or difficulty where previously the family has 
carried much of the burden. 

Study of the situation indicates that the 
colored adolescent has the usual problems 
plus others created by his abnormal situa- 
tion. His color alone, and the emphasis put 
upon it by the social restrictions to which 
it gives rise, would intensify, one would 
think, the self-consciousness which every 
adolescent feels. Perhaps this is true only 
when the adolescent is in contact with white 
people but, if so, his situation is complicated 
by having two groups, instead of one, with 
which to work out his adjustment. Sensi- 
tiveness to approval seems to be most normal 
for development when it is nurtured by an 
environment furnishing neither approval 
nor disapproval exclusively, but a balance of 
both, with approval predominating. In a 
new situation, it is healthy to expect ap- 
proval till one finds the contrary. Whatever 
a Negro boy or girl finds in the colored 
community, experience goes to show that in 
their relations with the white race the expec- 
tation is of disapproval, expressed or thinly 
disguised. That it comes so often on sight, 
when there can be no relation to individual 
desert must add a serious complication to 
the adolescent problem of learning to think 
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just enough of one’s self for a_ healthy 
psychic life. 

In freeing himself from the family to take 
part in group life, a colored youth has again 
two groups instead of one with which to 
connect himself. Normally he wants to be 
a part of his own racial group and also to 
be a citizen of the world. Finding his own 
group unacceptable to the life of the larger 
community, he may find, as may the Jewish 
youth, great conflict within himself as to 
where his place shall be. With some, the 
desire to be identified completely with the 
race prevents any real development of 
humanity-consciousness; with others, the 
desire to be a person results in an attempt, 
usually unsuccessful, to get away from the 
race. That any person should be forced to 
make a choice of this kind is, in itself, an 
abnormal situation which only complicates 
the struggles incidental to adolescence. In 
addition, there is some experience to show 
that many colored families, knowing that 
the world is hostile, protect their children in 
so far as their circumstances allow and 
develop a close knit family life which may 
retard indefinitely the children’s assumption 
of independent responsibility. 

There can be no doubt that the Negro 
adolescent meets more frustration and diffi- 
culty than the white boy or girl of the same 
age. Does this result in more or less per- 
sistence in overcoming obstacles, more or less 
ambition, more or less aggressive behavior 
as compensation for failure, more or less 
blaming others or losing confidence in one’s 
self? No answer is available, but when 
we find any of these reactions in our clinic 
work should we not bear in mind the degree 
of frustration which is back of them? 

Returning to the analysis of the difficulties 
of which child guidance clinics and other 
agencies complain, there seems to be a com- 
mon denominator in that all of them imply 
a lack of real rapport between the clients 
and the clinic staff. Unreliable histories of 
the “make a good impression” type come 
whenever clients have some reason to feel 
themselves in a position of disadvantage. 
Foreign peasant women, conditioned to con- 
nect questioning with government officials 
who may have some concealed purpose, show 
the same caution about revealing anything 
important, but this may be ascribed to igno- 
rance of the language; whereas the colored 


client in a similar state of mind, seems 
because of his language fluency to be giving 
much more. A colored client’s co-operation 
in keeping appointments and carrying out 
treatment suggestions may depend entirely 
on his believing in the clinic staff sufficiently 
to do things which may be contrary to his 
own conception of his best interests or 
those of the child. We may not know what 
that conception is and how to relate it to 
new information which we may be able to 
bring, yet what sound case work is possible 
without such knowledge? If it is unusually 
hard to get with Negro clients, we are 
challenged to know why and what we may 
do about it. 

Let us examine more in detail certain con- 
ditions which might produce reactions such 
as Negro clients sometimes show. In the 
first place, many colored people live under 
a cloud of fear which few white Americans 
can even imagine. Within a generation, 
perhaps within a decade, many have come 
from states where arrest and imprisonment 
on suspicion, lynchings without proof that 
the right man has been found, seizure or 
burning of property without hope of redress 
in the courts are common occurrences. 
Where race feeling is inflamed an accidental 
jostling in a street car may start a riot, 
especially if some hysterical woman screams. 
The habit of life of those living under an 
alien dominant race is concealment. By ex- 
perience, they know that the most trivial 
things may start trouble, and it is best to 
give no confidences to strangers. The more 
one knows of all this, the more wonder it 
is that they give as much as they do."® 

Second, as Moton points out,’® most 
colored people know whites much better than 
the latter know them. In domestic and per- 
sonal service, they are constantly observing 
the lives of white people under whose obser- 
vation their own lives outside of working 
time seldom come. Except where colored 
business enterprises are very well developed, 
colored people deal with white firms. When 
they read, they read books, magazines, and 
newspapers written by white people, plus 
their own which whites seldom see. The 
very necessity of adapting constantly to what 
is expected of them in order to get on with 
a minimum of friction would tend to sharpen 


*® Moton: What the Negro Thinks, ibid., p. 12, 13. 
* Tbid., Chap. II. 
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any powers of observation they might have, 
even if one does not postulate in them—as 
some do—a native keenness of sense percep- 
tion superior to that of white people. 

A rather intimate knowledge of what the 
white world is doing and thinking, in a 
people who must carry it as a concealed pos- 
session, with no opportunity to discuss with 
white people the why of this or that, does 
not necessarily enhance the prestige of the 
race so regarded. The best of the white 
race may come in contact with Negroes only 
in circumstances which make no man a hero 
to his valet. The follies and sins of the 
worst are all too well known. The intel- 
ligence of well meaning white people is not 
always demonstrated satisfactorily to the 
colored folk with whom they deal. It is only 
human, of course, to want to find flaws in 
a person who puts up an assumption of 
superiority, or in a race which has that repu- 
tation even though the individual concerned 
may be quite innocent of such an assumption. 
Advice given in social agency or clinic may 
be more absurd to the client than the white 
worker can imagine, such as, for instance 
that a child do something for recreation 
which colored people know the white com- 
munity would penalize instantly if attempted. 

In collecting opinions of colored people 
about some of the reasons for failures of 
child guidance clinics with their race, the 
writer has been impressed by two psycho- 
logical demands which the clinics probably 
fail to meet satisfactorily. One is a demand 
for a demonstration of practical value. 
Negro families most likely to be referred 
to a clinic at the present time are those where 
economic pressure is severe, where mothers 
are usually working and small children are 
left with neighbors or in nurseries, while 
those only a little older must look after them- 
selves on the streets all day. Great concern 
over thumb-sucking does not fit into such 
a picture, somehow. A colored principal of 
a public school which does much social serv- 
ice in its community states that she can get 
the mothers in her rather poor district to 
make great sacrifices for the health of their 
children; they know the language of diet 
and medical treatment better than that of 
habits and emotions. Is it possible that 


mental hygiene integrated with the teaching 
program of a public health organization 
would reach where child guidance clinics fail 
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with a more elaborate approach? On the 
other hand, when colored children get into 
court and their parents, at the end of their 
resources in the crowded sections where they 
must live, ask a chance for the child in a 
new environment, they see little in a sug- 
gestion that there is no place for a colored 
child, but that a certain doctor might talk 
to him. 

Another demand (which is usually not 
met) is that advice be somehow applicable 
to the setting of religious ideas which, to 
the majority of colored people probably, 
constitutes the most real world in which they 
live. Whether they belong to the sects 
called evangelical, to the ritualistic churches, 
or to some of the modern cults which have 
drawn a large following, social life and emo- 
tional satisfactions center largely around 
religious groups in the Negro community. A 
strong belief in original sin and the duty 
of parents to spare not in meting out punish- 
ment may neutralize clinic directions to learn 
to know the child’s personality. <A _ clinic 
staff which thinks of religion as negligible 
and does not even know the sources of the 
religious nurture which colored clients find 
most satisfying is in a position to find 
unaccountable some of the attitudes it meets. 

Third, the sincerity of a white person is 
not as easily taken for granted by Negro 
clients as a person might think who knows 
his own intentions to be good. Any people 
which has been exploited (and there are 
thousands of the poorer immigrants in our 
northern cities who have had just that expe- 
rience) learns to beware of protestations 
of friendship and offers of service unless the 
motive behind them is clear. It is also 
unfortunately true that the Negro race has 
suffered grievously from its friends. The 
stronger the public sentiment against social 
meeting between any groups, on racial, reli- 
gious, or any other grounds, the more 
courage it takes to step over such bound- 
aries, the more likely it becomes that those 
who do so have some reason of considerable 
importance to themselves for defying the 
conventions. They may as well be cranks 
and fanatics or psychopaths who are solving 
emotional problems of their own, as clear 
thinking prophets of human _ brotherhood 
who are prepared to suffer something for 
being in advance of their time. 
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SOME FACTORS IN UNDERSTANDING NEGRO 
CLIENTS’ 


CONSTANCE C. FISHER 
District Supervisor, Wilson District, Cleveland Associated Charities 


OR those who work with Negro clients 

there are some definite suggestions 

which the writer feels might be helpful 
in furthering an understanding not only of 
external situations but of underlying factors 
responsible for behavior and social problems. 
In the early years after the World War a 
double-barreled sort of migration took place 
among the colored people of the south: rural 
to urban, and southern to northern. This 
brought to social agencies, particularly in the 
industrial centers, a deluge of colored clients 
who had had little or no formal education 
and who were slow, shy, timid, unskilled. 
Maybe four months in a year for three years 
in a country school, with a year or so in a 
town or city school, constituted the educa- 
tion many had; or perhaps there had been 
none beyond the reading and writing stage. 
With the older members of the family there 
was not even that advantage. Of course, the 
younger children in the family might have 
gone further but on the whole the group 
coming to the agencies has had little 
education. 

Their reactions are so slow that case 
workers now naturally turn to some sort of 
a mental test for help in determining the 
client’s intelligence. Individual variations 
in speed and grasp are important elements 
in these tests, but equally important are the 
type, quality, and length of education these 
clients have had, and whether that education 
has been industrial or general, and their 
general cultural background. The case 
worker must learn more than the grade in 
school the client has reached. Questions of 
community standard enter in. It is not 
enough to know that Mrs. Baker had “a 
good education in the south’; the worker 
needs to discover whether that “ good edu- 
cation ” was five months out of nine, for two 

*Summarized portions of a thesis “ A Study of 
Desertion in Twenty-Five Colored Families from 
Southern States Known Actively in the Associated 
Charities during and prior to 1928,” written for 
the degree of Master of Science in Social Admin- 


istration, School of Applied Social Sciences, 
Western Reserve University. 


years, or whether it lasted a shorter or longer 
period. She cannot assume that it would 
be the same as that given colored and white 
children north of the line, where education 
is compulsory, because education has not 
been compulsory and the curricula has not 
been the same in all southern states.* 

Educational backgrounds, however, are 
more easily recognized and measured than 
are the less tangible cultural factors that 
vary infinitely from group to group and com- 
munity to community. Frequently the 
words and phrases our colored clients use 
are meaningless unless we are alert to the 
fact that they may have some peculiar sig- 
nificance for the clients themselves. The 
clue offered by a single word may lead us 
back to the early conditioning factors re- 
sponsible for the client’s whole attitude 
toward life. 

Let us examine the case history of the Jones 


family. Both Mr. and Mrs. Jones were born in 
the south. Mr. Jones is twelve years older than 
his wife. Her parents were farmers, the father 


dying when she was quite young and the mother a 
few years later. Mrs. Jones went through the 
fourth or the sixth grade in school. After the 
father’s death the mother moved with her family 
of four children to a city in a state across “ the 
line.” She was there only three weeks before she 
died, so the children hired themselves out in pri- 
vate families to work for room, board, and a 
nominal wage. An older sister married and went 
to a mid-western city to live. Mrs. Jones ran 
away from the family she was with and went to 
live with this sister, later marrying Mr. Jones. 
According to the case history, all that was 
known about him was that he was born in Ten- 
nessee, had been married previously, dressed neatly, 
liked music (as evidenced by his banjo playing 
around home), and did not support Mrs. Jones 
well. He and she were married after an acquaint- 
ance of about two weeks. One story was that they 
met on the street, she smiled at him, and he invited 
her to his rooming house to stay. Another story 
was that on her arrival in the city (her second 


*In making a study of desertion in twenty-five 
Negro families in which the man and woman were 
both southern born, the writer noted a definite 
correlation between the desertion figure and the 
educational standard of the state for the Negro 
population. In other words, the states which had 
been most retarded in giving educational oppor- 
tunities to their Negro population contributed more 
desertion situations to the study than did other 
states more forward-looking. Of course the sample 
was quite small but the strong trend even in so 
small a group seemed significant. 
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trip) her sister would not take her in. She met a 
girl at the station who took her to her rooming 
house with her. There she met Mr. Jones, who 
also lived there. He asked her to marry him and 
explained that all she had to do was to come to his 
room and set up housekeeping with him and use 
his name, which she did. He claimed to be 
divorced from his first wife but had no papers to 
show. This he explained by saying that they had 
been put in a trunk in a town in another state 
and the trunk was later lost or held for back rent. 
After they had been married two years he stopped 
working, failed to support her, and she had to take 
him into court for neglect and non-support. When 
the children began to come he did no better and 
went away from home during her pregnancies. 
She went to court two or three times but he did 
not improve. Finally, during his last workhouse 
sentence, he ran away and was not seen by her for 
about five years. All through the history were 
statements like these: 


Called. M was sitting on the porch leisurely 
playing his box. 

Called. W said M was not working and would 
rather play his box than work or hunt a job. 

M seemed to feel no real responsibility for 
his family and was in a corner with his banjo 
across his knees when visitor called. 


These statements appear frequently over a period 
of three years or more. No questions were ever 
asked of either Mr. or Mrs. Jones about this “ box” 
or its significance. For eight years the organiza- 
tion went on having contact with the family with- 
out knowing the underlying causes of the difficul- 
ties between the couple. On the surface it seemed 
almost wholly a question of non-support. 


The writer took over the family in the 
eighth year. The frequent mention of the 
banjo seemed such an obvious clue that she 
decided to follow it. She remembered that 
somewhere in the record others had said 
that Mr. Jones had no sense of responsibility 
for his family. Her familiarity with life in 
certain parts of the south and with the 
traditional association of the banjo with 
the Negro led her to think that he prob- 
ably belonged to the school of roving 
“musicianers,” colored gypsies they might 
be called, who in past generations could 
earn their living literally by “a song and a 
dance.” They went from place to place, 
particularly in small towns and section-hand 
camps, entertaining by their music. They 
had the gift of song in their throats, the 
power to play in their hands, and the “ itchin’ 
heel” to dance. With roaming blood in 
their veins and the power to earn just 
enough to keep them going, they were care- 
free and irresponsible, and happy with just 
a “box” and the open road. If two or 
three could get together in an “ orchestra” 


they were often in demand for dances or 
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for an evening’s entertainment around a 
mining or railroad camp. His guitar strung 
over his shoulder is the “ musicianer’s ” 
professional badge, and his music and his 
smile will give him the key to the world, he 
feels ; so why be tied to a home, a family, or 
even a steady job? There were exceptions, 
but as a rule they had no responsibilities. 


Let us see what following up the banjo 
clue in this instance revealed. 


Mr. Jones was the fourth of a family of twelve 
children, born in a small town in Tennessee, where 
farming was the chief occupation. His parents 
owned their home and his father worked as a de- 
livery man part of the time. As a small boy, Mr. 
Jones was interested in music and he had an old 
accordion which he played all the time. When he 
wanted anything done for him his brothers usually 
did it. There were times when his father did work 
in railroad section or mining camps and Mr. Jones 
always went along. At these camps the men would 
give him money and make him drunk as a reward 
for playing to them in the evenings. His father 
sent him to school where he would have to work 
for part of his expenses, but he soon ran away and 
began roaming from state to state, gathering in- 
struments as he went. It was during this period 
that he picked up his first wife. The union did not 
last long and he was soon free again to roam on to 
an Ohio city. It was there that he took on his 
second wife. For two years he supported her 
fairly well and worked steadily but suddenly an- 
nounced that he was not going to work any 
more—he was too “smart” for that. He did play 
with a local orchestra but soon left as he found 
himself bound too closely to one place. It was at 
this point that Mrs. Jones began having him given 
free trips to the workhouse. He ran away finally 
and remained hidden from her for five years. 
Nothing his relations did to encourage him to be 
stable or responsible had any effect, and the harder 
Mrs. Jones worked the more he relied upon her 
income. These two people had come from very 
different backgrounds and, though they had a 
number of things in common, doubtless would 
never at this late date make a satisfactory adjust- 
ment to each other. He probably wanted her to 
make a comfortable place for him and carry his 
responsibilities for him, while he played and 
roamed. She, on the other hand, expected him to 
support her and the children and give her a little 
rest from the work she had done since she was 
small. As he had never assumed responsibilities 
and was born into the clan “ musicianer” he was 
both unwilling and unable to go on. Budgeting, 
offering jobs to Mr. Jones, would never touch 
their inner lives or alter their relationship to each 
other. 


The worker among colored families should 
go deep into their religious life, their health 
habits and practices, and also have more 
than a skin-deep knowledge of their clubs 
and groups, particularly those allied with 
national movements. Very often these are 
significant in clearing up or at least under- 
standing certain stubborn surface problems. 
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The M family, for instance, were all in bad con- 
dition physically; underfed, underweight, and in- 
clined to respiratory diseases. They lived in close, 
crowded, unscreened, upstairs rooms, near a city 
dumping ground; the flies held convention and 
feast after feast in their rooms, especially the 
kitchen and bedroom. Among other problems, the 
doctor had said that Mrs. M was having babies 
too fast. There were six already, and she should 
have no more. Health agencies tried to get her 
into the hospital, but Mr. M resisted strongly until 
ten days before she died. Whenever the visitors 
had called there had seemed some sort of tension 
in the home which they simply could not unravel. 
Finally a picture of Marcus Garvey on the wall 
gave a cclue.? Discussion of this revealed that all 
the surplus and now even the necessary earnings 
of Mr. M had been going to the movement which 
Garvey represented, to the disgust of Mrs. M and 
the deprivation of the whole family. Further, 
attendance at meetings of this body had gradually 
caused a religious schism in the family, with Mr. 
M on one side and the family, who were holding 
to their original belief—Methodism, on the other. 
Though the Garvey movement is not a religious 
organization, Mr. M had picked up enough odd 
bits of ideas from it to make Mrs. M feel that he 
had definitely shut her and the children and their 
beliefs out of his mind forever. She never forgave 
him for this, yet she never mentioned it voluntarily 
when visitors tried to find out what all her prob- 
lems were. Only the picture gave the key. 


There is not space enough to go into de- 
tails about this movement here, but it is suf- 
ficient to say that it includes far more of our 
clients in its membership than we ever 
dream, unless we see the pictures or parts of 
the uniforms lying around the rooms. It is 
a social, national, international movement, 
with emphasis on Africa for all people of 
Negro descent. 

Then there is the question of health. 
Many times the Negro family’s or the indi- 
vidual’s attitude toward hospital or dis- 
pensary care is exasperating to the case 
worker. She can get no co-operation what- 
ever, even in the face of serious illness, in 
health plans. Maybe she sees an asafetida 
bag around little Johnnie’s neck and laughs 
at it in disgust. If she does not know its 
significance, it would pay her to take a few 
extra minutes to learn from his mother (or 
grandmother, if she is present or near) 
what it means, for then she may learn why 
her plans for dispensary care have failed. 
In the days and sections when and where the 
Negro could not get scientific medical care 

*The U.N.I.A., commonly called the Garvey 
Movement, is one organized by a West Indian 
Negro (Marcus Garvey) for the chief purpose of 
encouraging all Negroes to go to Africa to set up 
a government of their own. While not a religious 


organization as such, it seems to have a strong 
influence in that direction. Its followers are legion. 


for his illnesses he had to resort to the 
things which cost little and which his folk- 
lore had taught him to use. In every com- 
munity there was either a root and herb 
doctor or some neighbor who could com- 
pound salves, ointments, liquids, teas, and 
so on, from the common growing herbs. 
Sassafras tea became then a spring tonic, 
and asafetida was tied around the necks of 
babies to give them strength, the idea being 
that inhaling its aroma would be helpful. 
When medical science began to offer treat- 
ment, it was given grudgingly at times and 
was often too expensive. The average dis- 
pensary clinician or worker feels that he 
must be highly impersonal in his attitude 
toward patients. Frequently, when colored 
patients have finally been persuaded to go to 
a dispensary they complain that they were 
never told what their ailment was and were 
often “shooed ” around from place to place 
like so many flies. 

Negro clients from the south bring to 
their places in industry a wide variety of 
working experiences, an understanding of 
which will often throw a different light on 
their present work records. Many times 
employment managers report that this man 
is unreliable, another is lazy, another doesn’t 
want to work, and so on. In each case the 
worker will do well to learn whether the 
man has come from a mining section, the 
rice fields, a farming district, a fishing set- 
tlement, or a town or city similar to the one 
in which he is at present. A man from any 
of these types of economic life would nat- 
urally not fit into a highly industrialized 
mould readily or easily. 

As we study our attempts to establish 
case work relationships with Negro clients 
we see the need, as with our other clients, 
of supplementing our knowledge of the gen- 
eral background of the group with an abil- 
ity to select and utilize factors that have 
significance for each individual. This 
means, as we have seen in the illustrations, 
that the case worker needs a knowledge of 
folkways and of the vernacular of the 
southern Negro, and a recognition that there 
are subtle differences among the different 
communities. Only then will she find that 
the apparently insignificant word or casually 
spoken phrase leads to a deeper insight into 
the individual. 
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EDITORIAL 

HE findings of some recently com- 

pleted studies offer encouraging evi- 

dence that the social problem of the 
homeless and transient—whether man, boy, 
or family—is receiving some much needed 
attention. The National Association of 
Travelers Aid Societies has recently pub- 
lished, through the President’s Organization 
on Unemployment Relief, a pamphlet out- 
lining some of the essentials in making an 
intelligent and effective Community Plan 
for Service to Transients. Their suggestions 
are the result of a survey of what was found 
to be successful in ninety-two different com- 
munities. In addition to the printed pam- 
phlet, mimeographed descriptions of some of 
the local programs studied—notably those in 
Florida—are also being distributed as offer- 
ing practical guidance in meeting similar 
problems elsewhere. 

It is gratifying that both the Travelers 
Aid Study and that of Community Planning 
for Homeless and Transient Men and Boys 
in Sixteen Cities, which has just been com- 
pleted by Robert S. Wilson for the Family 
Welfare Association of America, are agreed 
as to the decided increase in constructive 
thinking and action on this perennial and 
difficult problem. All the studies reveal a 
trend (albeit as yet somewhat feeble) toward 
concerted, planned action, centralization and 
co-ordination of activities, an increase in 
facilities for inter-city and inter-state co- 
ordination, a development of minimum 
standards for shelter and other care, and 
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an avoidance of haphazard, unco-ordinated, 
expensive relief measures unrelated to the 
need. 

Slowly there seems to be growing a reali- 
zation that there is no conflict between the 
best way of meeting the needs of the tran- 
sient and the best way of protecting com- 
munities from exploitation by this group. 
The urgency and the size of the problem 
recently have made it imperative to try out 
some of the plans for care of the homeless 
that social workers have been struggling to 
get adopted for severai years. 

Hopeful as these trends are, actual con- 
ditions present as yet no rosy picture. We 
have still a long road to travel before we 
shall arrive at anything approaching ade- 
quate care for this group of clients. These 
groups would be a better phrase, since one 
of the major difficulties that we see revealed 
in the various studies completed or under 
way is that there is too little appreciation of 
the vast differences not only among the 
groups of homeless and transients but among 
the individuals within these groups. Slowly, 
and only in scattered places, do we see the 
emergence of the homeless man as an indi- 
vidual—needing, as do all individuals, treat- 
ment based on an understanding of his 
peculiar needs and resources. 

The studies show also a good many gaps 
in our factual knowledge. Few cities have 
accurate figures on the number of homeless 
and transients under care or needing care at 
a given period—nor are they likely to get 
this information until we devise and accept 
a statistical method which counts individuals 
rather than lodgings and meals. Even fewer 
communities know from what age groups 
their homeless wanderers come. Are they 
young or old or middle-aged? Are they 
workers or chronic loafers, sick or well? 
Are they foreign-born or native? Family 
men or unattached? Any breadline of a 
couple of hundred men can be separated into 
a dozen or more classifications—age, na- 
tionality, social status, kind of work, health 
condition, educational background, and so 
on. And, in the last analysis, each of them 
is an individual. 

Studies accompanying an experimental 
program—such as is at present under way 
in New York City—will bring us nearer to 
this goal. 
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FITTING THE CASE RECORD TO THE CASE’ 


NE phase of an evaluation of our 

case work is a study of recording. 

To protect the client and insure for 
him treatment based on knowledge rather 
than memory or guess work, we keep 
records of our contacts. There are several 
aspects of this general purpose of a record 
which are important, such as, for instance, 
the use of records for supervising, teaching, 
self-study, and self-criticism by the worker. 
We were concerned not with the form to 
serve these purposes, but rather with the 
content which would make the record valu- 
able for all case work purposes. Even con- 
tent is a broad subject. Since we must nec- 
essarily limit the scope of our study, we 
decided to inquire into the sort of records 
which would preserve for these purposes 
significant content and process. 

It has been customary for most workers 
to dictate in detail concerning each visit 
made to every family. If the family re- 
quired intensive care, this sort of record was 
helpful, but sometimes the material was not 
so well organized as would have been desir- 
able. Frequently there was a great quantity 
of unnecessary and irrelevant material. 
This tended to make long and tedious vol- 
umes, the usefulness of which was seriously 
impaired by their bulk. We have been apt 
also to write the record the same way in each 
situation, regardless of how we were dealing 
with that situation. An added reason for 
questioning the value of the long, detailed 
record for every family is the cost of mak- 
ing it. According to rough calculations, it 
costs about 20 cents to dictate and transcribe 
a page in a record. This would make an 
average, 80-page record cost $16. Though 
this is not exorbitant, perhaps it is worth 
considering whether our usual form of 
record has been valuable enough to justify 
this expenditure. 

It has seemed to us that before we could 
formulate the type of record required in any 
one case, we must work out the level of case 


*As part of the Self-Study Plan of the Family 
Society of Philadelphia, the Record Writing Com- 
mittee drew up this report showing the progress 
of their thinking. The Committee was composed 
of Louise Mumm, chairman; Rachel Childrey, 
secretary; Alice Hill, Betsey Libbey, Helen 
Middleton, Margaret Millar, Dorothy O’Rourke, 
and Mora Walters. 


work on which it may be most effectively 
handled. As we have become aware of dif- 
fering levels of case work, we have felt an 
increasing need for differentiation in types 
of recording as well. We now realize that 
there is a large group of families where our 
function is chiefly to give relief, whether or 
not we add to this minimum service the giv- 
ing of social opportunities. We have found 
that usually these families are handled on a 
level which necessitates only brief recording, 
perhaps in summary form. With careful 
organization the record can contain all the 
essential factual and interpretative ma- 
terial required for the relatively simple care 
which the families need. The result is a 
condensed and far more readable and usable 
account, a more efficient tool for the purpose. 

In the newer field of treatment through a 
therapeutic relationship, however, the prob- 
lem of the sort of record needed is more 
difficult to solve. As we experiment in the 
technique of treatment, we shall also need to 
experiment in the sort of recording which 
will be most effective for our end. For the 
present, perhaps, it will be desirable to 
record as completely as possible the process 
of treatment, the development of the rela- 
tionship between the client and the case 
worker, and the emotional content of the 
interview. In order to avoid forgetting de- 
tails which may be of significance and to 
secure the full sweep of the interview, it 
may be advisable to write the interview at 
length immediately after it has occurred. It 
is quite possible that in this sort of situation 
there will be times when there is no emo- 
tional activity and at such times the record- 
ing may be simplified and condensed. 

It is evident that the recording and the 
technique are flexible. For instance, in a 
family usually quite able to manage its own 
affairs without any but financial help a situ- 
ation may suddenly arise which demands the 
greatest skill of the case worker. Ordinarily, 
the record of such a family would be in brief 
form; but with a change of treatment a 
change of recording is demanded. With 
the difficulty met and the family again able 
to function with financial assistance only, the 
record could return to its simpler form. 

In any discussion of the writing of records 
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appropriate to the type of treatment in- 
volved, we necessarily return to a discussion 
of case work technique. We found great 
difficulty in discovering criteria by which the 
worker could decide early in a contact upon 
what level to treat the family. In the hope 
of determining these, we undertook to study 
several new cases, exchanging copies of the 
records with other members of the commit- 
tee. In very few cases, however, had the 
contact progressed sufficiently for a decision 
to be made. In one instance, though grave 
personal difficulties presented themselves, 
adjustment on an external level seems to 
have alleviated the extreme expression of the 
problem, so that the case will probably be 
handled on that level. This will mean that 
the record, which has been quite full up to 
this point, can now be abbreviated. Until 
enough information and understanding of 
the situation is available in any case it will 
probably be useful to have the record rela- 
tively full. When decision can be reached 
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as to the level of treatment, the record can 
be adjusted to that purpose. 

If we have reiterated the close relationship 
between the kind of case work and the kind 
of record advisable for any one case, it is 
because this has seemed to us of primary 
importance. Just as we cannot make a pat- 
tern to be slavishly followed in case work 
procedure, we cannot make a pattern for 
case recording. As we acquire sureness in 
any one level of work, we may expect to 
adapt the record so that it adequately serves 
the purpose at that level. As we attempt 
new techniques in case work, we shall have 
to work out, side by side, new forms of re- 
cording to meet the new requirements. For 
a dynamic case work technique, we shali 
need ever-changing records, appropriate to 
the work which is being done. Our study 
has not been in any sense definitive; it is 
merely suggestive of the possibilities for fur- 
ther experimentation. 


RELIEF —THEORY AND PRACTICE 


RUTH Z. S. MANN 


HE theory back of relief giving is 

plastic at present, but in the year 1931 

it is practically impossible for a hard 
pressed agency to encourage an experi- 
mental attitude toward relief as a part of 
treatment, and it is equally impossible for 
such an agency to withhold approbation 
when a case worker or supervisor helps to 
keep the budget down. It is an inevitable 
by-product of the present emergency that 
case workers are and should be continually 
conscious of the agency’s financial difficul- 
ties. Consequently if a new case seems not 
to need financial aid or can be passed on to 
another appropriate agency the worker 
heaves a sigh of relief. If, on the other 
hand, a new case gives every symptom of 
involving a large-sized financial problem, 
the worker must, either consciously or un- 
consciously, give inadequate relief. A case 
worker, then, may have read Miss Marcus’ 
book and accepted her view on the relation 
between relief and dependency but still, 
given the financial situation of her own par- 
ticular agency, a non-emotional attitude 
toward relief is made almost impossible. 


\Vorkers do not feel so constrained about 
the use of financial aid in a time of indus- 
trial prosperity, but even then an agency's 
budget invariably falls short of the demands 
upon it. The need to do good work is an 
elusive thing, and so 1s secondary to the 
concrete need of keeping within one’s bud- 
get. Given this serious limitation which 
tends to make the worker relief conscious 
rather than case work conscious, what are 
the things that hold true of relief in practice 
as well as in theory? 

In the first place most people come to a 
family agency for financial assistance. Just 
because the case workers would like to en- 
visage themselves as dealing with more 
abstract and intimate phases of their clients’ 
lives there is no sense in soft-pedaling the 
place of relief in family work. Perhaps be- 
cause of this predisposition on the part of 
case workers to get away from relief it be- 
comes the cause of much hard feeling. In 
reading case records with a view to finding 
out the causes of conflict between case 
worker and client the thing that strikes the 
statistical eve is the number of visits that 
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are exchanged, the number of weeks and 
sometimes months that pass, before any re- 
lief is given, and that inadequate. And, if 
at the end of four months the case worker 
decides that the client needs a planned 
allowance, it is too late to repair the damage 
that has been done to the relationship.* In 
some instances, of course, a case worker lets 
things drift because she thinks that drifting 
in this case is the most useful plan. But 
mostly she lets her relief policy drift be- 
cause she herself is drifting, or else she 
hopes that she'll be able to cut down her 
relief expenditures by not getting financially 
involved before she has to. My own feeling 
is that, other things being equal, you should 
do sufficient immediate work on a new case 
so that you know enough to make a tentative 
plan, and this tentative plan should usually 
cover the family’s immediate needs. If you 
overlook the financial end various undesir- 
able things happen. According to his tem- 
perament, racial background, and past ex- 
perience, the client may try to bribe you, 
wheedle you, bully you, threaten you, may 
feel estranged from you; and none of these 
attitudes on his part are going to help him 
receive case work services from your agency. 

Recognizing a client’s need without too 
much delay and meeting it doesn’t neces- 
sarily mean taking instructions from the 
client. There are sometimes other ways of 
meeting a situation and other ways of rais- 
ing money more acceptable to the client and 
the agency than cash relief. And there are 
times when it is best not to get too deeply 
involved with relief. This is true when a 
family tends to dictate its terms, for an au- 
thoritative attitude on the part of a client is 
no more helpful than an authoritative atti- 
tude on the part of an agency. 

If most people come to a family agency 
for relief only, they come also as a last re- 
sort. Their pride is already at a low ebb. 
Americans especially are taught to feel that 
a good, thrifty man can always manage inde- 
pendently in this land of opportunity. 
Clients will tell you, and some of them be- 
cause it is true, that they have never asked 
for “charity”’ before. Others will tell you 
the same thing because they think it is a 
good line to take. Money has been an emo- 
tional problem in nearly everyone’s life— 
wanting more and having less. Coming to 


strangers for financial assistance, then, 
usually means an unpleasant emotional ex- 
perience—a lowering of status in one’s own, 
in one’s family’s, and in one’s neighbors’ 
eyes. The poitt of a family agency is not 
to spend as little money as possible; it is to 
get clients under way so they can go on 
under their own steam. This may mean 
getting them back to where they were before 
a crisis, or it may mean getting them more 
self-sufficient economically and emotionally 
than they have ever been before. A large 
quantity of money may be spent to accom- 
plish this end. In no case, however, not 
even in a real crisis, should the client be 
made to feel that the world owes him a liv- 
ing. On the other hand, an attitude on the 
part of the case worker which reinforces a 
client’s feeling that a request for financial 
aid is humiliating and a symptom of 
vanished self-respect, will help to break 
down that self-respect which it is a case 
worker’s primary aim to build up. If a case 
worker, avoiding these two attitudes, can 
really get over to a client that she considers 
relief as the means by which his material 
and spiritual hopes might in part be real- 
ized, it should help to put relief in its proper 
and subordinate place. 

A case worker who considers relief as a 
means to an end should be able to under- 
stand what this relief stands for in the mind 
of the client. Unless the case worker knows 
and takes in what a client’s childhood has 
been, what he hopes for his own children, 
what a telephone means to his self-respect, 
it is difficult to understand what his needs 
are. A minimum standard is not a great 
help in case work. Everyone varies from 
the minimum standard in some respect and 
these variations from the minimum amounts 
necessary to maintain life are sometimes 
more important to the client than food and 
heat. One child of 16 must have “ jewels ” 
from the five and ten cent store; a married 
woman with two small children and a hus- 
band out of work loses something very 
essential to her if she can’t give another poor 
woman a “ house present”; a woman whose 
budget calls for nothing but cheap cuts of 
meat enjoys providing her diabetic husband 
with a lamb chop once a week. But these 
are variations which the client can manage 
without involving the case worker in her 
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extravagances and economies. It is big 
things like rents and neighborhoods and 
medical care and educational aspirations 
which put a budget up beyond what a relief 
society is traditionally expected to spend on 
any one family. If a one-time prosperous 
family presents a long term problem it is 
hardly possible or desirable to support them 
in the style to which they are accustomed. 
But it may be wise at times to consider the 
family’s standard of living rather more than 
we do at present. We know from personal 
experience that we ourselves could cut down 
certain things in our own expenditures with- 
out too seriously damaging our feelings— 
we might be able to wear old clothes, use 
cheaper foods, cut out recreations, and still 
cling with passion to a three room apartment 
with a living room, when common sense 
would indicate the need of nothing more 
than two rooms. How often are we wise 
enough about our clients to know whether 
liver for the cat is an emotional necessity or 
only one of the many indulgences of an 
immature and extravagant woman? 

We should understand our clients well 
enough to know what kinds of things they 
want of life and what stands in the way of 
their achievement, but there may be times 
when our clients are too dull or too unco- 
operative or too mentally ill, or we ourselves 
too limited, for us to feel secure in taking 
on the whole range of problems presented. 
In such a case we may tackle some small 
portion of the task, nor should we neces- 
sarily have a bad conscience because we 
leave many problems untouched. We must 
learn that our objective cannot always be 
“family rehabilitation.” It is healthy for 
us to recognize that there are many things 
we have not as yet learned how to do. In 
the same way there is no cut and dried way 
of using relief. With a limited objective 
many of our modern fears about its use as a 
threat or a reward may be foolish. If you 
are quite sure of the family’s limitations and 
your own aim, you might use it either way 
in an effort to salvage part of a situation. 
It might be good technique to threaten to 
discontinue relief if a woman persists in giv- 
ing a two-months-old baby loose milk. On 
the other hand, if your primary purpose to 
foster good relations between yourself and 
this woman is possible of achievement, it 
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might be very bad technique. And so in 
other ways you must cut your coat to match 
your cloth. If a Greek has bargained all his 
life, it may be that the only thing you can 
do is to bargain too. You've got to accept 
the Greek the way he is, and start with 
something he can understand, unless you 
decide not to start at all. 

The present heavy turnover in case work- 
ing agencies makes it most desirable that the 
client should feel secure with the agency as 
well as with the particular case worker on 
the job. One way of accomplishing this is 
for the case worker to keep the client aware 
that the money in small part represents the 
good will of the agency rather than special 
indulgence on the part of the worker. If the 
client is grateful for the money it gives the 
case worker a much neglected opportunity to 
interpret to him what the agency is trying 
to do. It is embarrassing to the case worker 
and is generally a sign of poor technique if 
the client’s good will goes out to the worker 
but stops short of the agency. 

So far this paper has been assuming that 
the financial limitations of the agency are 
limitations to the case worker as_ well. 
Sometimes this is the case. To most young 
workers coming into the field ‘“ adequate re- 
lief ” seems a sine qua non of decent care. 
This implies an “ adequate budget ” for the 
agency. Comfortable and proper as this 
sounds, when analyzed it becomes nothing 
but tall talk. There is no such thing as an 
adequate budget, and if there were, it would 
be undesirable. In a civilization like ours, 
in which the majority of the population has 
an inadequate income by its own and-by case 
working standards, it is not the job of the 
social agencies to subsidize a major part of 
the population. And even supposing that 
the greater part of the population preferred 
not to come to social agencies, an advertised 
adequate budget would so affect both case 
worker and client that both would act as 
though there were no other ties or connec- 
tions on earth except those that are built up 
between case worker and client. And if you 
say “adequate budgets ought not to be ad- 
vertised,” I would say in reply that it is not 
in the American temperament to raise vast 
sums and to do it quietly. The present tend- 
ency to strengthen the relationship with the 
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agency without strengthening it with em- 
ployers, friends, and neighbors is, in the 
world of reality, a dangerous case work tech- 
nique. The agency that does this too much 
will in some instances fail to do good case 
work, and must in the long run go bankrupt, 
because it is a policy that leads to an intoler- 
able financial burden. And if some case work 
theory teaches that you will ruin your con- 
tact with your client by using outside re- 
sources which are not agreeable to the client 
or he would have sought them out himself, 
I should reply that in some instances this is 
true, but in others it is demonstrably not 


true. If the psycho-analytic technique in 
case work is to be further and successfully 
tried, those who are experimenting in this 
direction must learn new insight, not into 
the hearts-of their clients this time, but into 
the educational possibilities of their com- 
munity. It sometimes seems as if psycho- 
analysis has not learned much about the 
economic aspects of life, whereas the com- 
munity has learned little that is useful about 
psycho-analysis, and any agency that pur- 
sues a policy which cuts it off from contact 
with the community will soon lose contact 
with the community’s money. 





CONSULTATIVE SERVICE IN CASE WORK 


FRANCIS H. McLEAN 


Field Director, Family Welfare Association of America 


N the green-fresh days of the family 
welfare movement there was apparent 
a naive tendency to encourage the 
reference of all family problems to us. 
Others were not fitted to work with them; 
we were. As our skills have really begun 
to flower we have sadly reaped the whirlwind 
of that policy. 

Increasingly we have tried to decide what 
we should attempt, what not; we are still 
slowly seeking out a real function. At the 
moment we are sure that our function is 
not to be restricted to working in a highly 
intensive relationship with a limited number 
of families—-we don’t know indeed which 
families we would select if that marked our 
complete functioning. 

Probably our function must include recog- 
nition of the importance of a consultative 
service, that is, of advising with others about 
problems and attempting in those cases no 
direct case work responsibility. This will 
probably be granted by most family case 
workers but only a few have experimented 
with this particular service and such material 
as we have is based rather on impressions 
than on carefully recorded observations. 
The experiences of a few workers do, how- 
ever, illustrate attempts to develop consulta- 
tive service that may be recognized as a 
functional activity. 

Some workers report the development of 
consultative service at the point of intake. 
Here there seems to have been a tendency 


to think in terms of consultative service for 
those cases where a case work plan was not 
necessary, with the agency assuming full 
responsibility for those where case work was 
indicated. This procedure suggests that a 
case work plan of necessity involves the 
services of a trained case worker. We ought 
to be able to make a distinction between the 
situation that will be helped by a case work 
plan to be carried out by an interested vol- 
unteer and that where a case work plan plus 
the services of a trained case worker are 
indicated. This distinction is essential if 
consultative service is to be a participant in 
the art of case work, not merely a haphazard 
delegation of responsibility. In other words, 
the decision as to the when and why of 
consultative service is in itself a case work 
process; it should be arrived at as the right 
thing to do in a particular instance, or, if 
not assuredly the right, at least the expert- 
mental. 

Experimentation in connection with intake 
is certainly of value. If we are really going 
to develop the art of consultative service, 
we must obtain an increasing amount of 
special material to study. Consultative serv- 
ice as a method involves of course a recogni- 
tion that something resembling case work 
planning is required but that the problem 
may be worked out—with more or less 
advice from a case worker—by someone, in- 
side or outside the family, already interested 
in it. Most commonly these should be those 
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situations where executive case work plan- 
ning is the only thing required and may be 
done by others, though the expert knowledge 
of facilities which the agency possesses may 
be necessary through consultation. We ques- 
tion whether these transfers are made as 
frequently as they should be for case work 
purposes. 


Henry R telephoned one morning for an appoint- 
ment. He had been told that the secretary was 
willing to counsel with persons who had family 
difficulties not altogether attached to the question 
of poverty. 

Mr. R proved to be a well set up, educated young 
man, working in a business office at a regular salary 
of $225 a month. His young wife, after the birth 
of a baby (now four months old) was pronounced 
tuberculous and had been placed in a sanitarium. 
The baby was being boarded at a high rate. The 
home, which was being bought on the instalment 
plan, had been newly furnished and the mortgage 
payments on both the home and furniture were 
heavy. Mr. R had not been able to outline an ex- 
penditure program which would enable him to pay 
the additional costs of sanitarium care for his wife 
and board for the baby. 

The secretary used the regular budget sheets and 
budget standards and was able to work out with 
him the expenditure program, even providing small 
savings and some recreation, an allowance he at 
first refused saying that it was unnecessary. He 
was shown that if he changed too radically his 
program and lived a hermit’s life during his wife's 
long illness he would not be in good mental condi- 
tion to care for his family when reunited. A much 
better boarding home arrangement was suggested 
and Mr. R carried out every item of the program 
himself, with the result that not only were the pay- 
ments kept on the contracts, but the family had no 
sense of dependency upon the sanitarium. Upon 
his wife’s discharge from the hospital there was a 
small savings account upon which to draw for the 
additional comforts and maid service needed in the 
home. 


Mrs. M, a successful business woman and prom- 
inent in community work, who had served on dif- 
ferent boards of directors for many years, tele- 
phoned for an appointment on personal matters. 
She told of a mental breakdown of a member of 
the family incident to illness and said that the 
family physician had advised consulting the secre- 
tary of the family society who he thought was 
more conversant with such situations than he was. 
It was interesting to note Mrs. M’s amusement 
and amazement when she learned that one of her 
own relations was a fine psychologist and was in 
town for a week’s visit. Under his direction, care, 
and recommendations, recovery was rapid and quite 
complete within a few months. 


Mr. W, a clergyman who had had a brief ex- 
perience on a family welfare board, dropped into 
the office for advice about one of his parishioners. 
The sixteen-year-old daughter-—a very beautiful 
girl, a member of the Sunday school, and in the 
junior choir—was having an acute attack of St. 
Vitus Dance. 

A review of the situation showed the father a 
helpless invalid, the mother recuperating from a 
recent operation, and the girl breaking under the 
heavy strain, worry, and overwork. 





December 


On the advice of the case worker the minister 
called on the family and made arrangements for 
hospital care for the father, and helped both 
mother and daughter secure the skilled medical 
care they needed. Later he planned recreation for 
the daughter. Mr. W conferred with the social 
worker in connection with each of these steps, but 
at no time did the worker assume responsibility for 
treatment. 

As Mr. W and the case worker planned for the 
care of the family there came a marked change in 
the attitude of the minister toward the agency. An 
earlier unsatisfactory experience had made him 
skeptical of social work. Gradually, however, he 
became convinced that in this particular family the 
kindly but unskilled ministrations of the church 
were indirectly responsible for the breakdown of 
the daughter—a breakdown which would have been 
prevented had adequate service been given earlier. 
He expressed his conviction that unless the church 
was ready to employ a “prepared worker” it 
should in the future refer family problems to the 
family agency for care. 


The deliberate use of someone who has a 
natural connection with the family fre- 
quently indicates the highest kind of case 
work skill. In this kind of consultation 
service the case worker takes the initiative; 
she diagnoses the need and selects the tool 
that is likely to be most effective in achieving 
the desired end—recognizing that the use of 
someone other than the case worker is not 
only a saving of time and expense but that 
it will be the best way of helping this par- 
ticular family. We have used this kind of 
service more frequently in an opportunist 
way than with deliberative forethought. 


Mrs. K came from a Pennsylvania Dutch family 
with little cultural or educational background. 
They lived on a farm, with barely enough means 
to support the large family of children, so that 
Mrs. K went to work as a very young child. She 
had almost no schooling, and was married at 17 to 
a farmer boy only three years older than she. He 
was a tenant farmer and they were as poorly off 
as Mrs. K’s own parents had been. Even if she 
had known better, it would have been natural for 
Mrs. K to follow the traditions of cooking and 
housekeeping that she had learned from her mother 
and the farmer’s wife for whom she had worked. 
Economy in feeding the children rather than regard 
for their health, home remedies for every illness, 
were firmly rooted in Mrs. K’s mind. She gave 
the family fried foods, boiled doughs, and coffee 
soups; she gave them herb teas for all their ill- 
nesses—and the children seemed to her to thrive on 
the treatment. 

When they had been married 15 years, Mr. K 
moved his family to the city where he found work 
as a factory hand. He was a steady worker and 
held this job for 8 years, until his death from 
typhoid. It was then that the family was referred 
to the family agency. 

Mrs. K had for years stripped tobacco in the 
home. After the death of her husband it was nec- 
essary for her to work longer hours and with more 
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speed, sometimes enlisting the services of her chil- 
dren. The earnings from this, together with a 
weekly allowance from a lodge of which Mr. K 
had been a member, constituted her entire income 
until it was supplemented by an allowance from 
the mothers’ assistance fund. Of the seven chil- 
dren two had died in infancy, one was married, and 
another, a sixteen-year-old boy, was living with an 
uncle in the country. Edward, 13, George, 9, and 
Paul, 7, lived at home with the mother. They 
were mannerly and obedient but very bashful. They 
were anemic looking, with dull eves. Their faces 
were round and plump but did not have a healthy 
color. The school reports revealed that Edward 
was listless and dull and would not be promoted. 
George and Paul had average reports. Tonsilec- 
tomies had been recommended for Edward and 
George by the school doctor two years ago but the 
school nurse had not been able to persuade the 
mother to have this done. 

The case worker found Mrs. K_ unresponsive, 
disinclined to give information, and never stopping 
her work during the visitor’s calls. She was ob- 
viously in need of dental care. Her forlorn ap- 
pearance was not helped by the masses of rather 
colorless hair dragged back to a tight knot on the 
back of her head. She could see no reason for the 
worker’s interest in the children’s health; they 
were never sick except for an occasional cold; 
therefore, in Mrs. K’s opinion, they were healthy. 
Tonsilectomies were just a new fangled notion, 
designed to give the doctors something to do. Any- 
way the children wouldn't go near a_ hospital. 
Their father had died in one and they would take 
a long way round rather than pass the door. All 
the worker’s arguments were of no avail. Mrs. K 
did, however, finally consent to have the children 
go to the tuberculosis dispensary for an examina- 
tion, and let them return at intervals for observa- 
tion, in spite of her conviction that this too was 
just another bit of foolishness; at least it didn’t 
involve an operation. 

Somewhat belatedly, and more as a last resort 
than with any great expectation of success, the case 
worker turned to another source for help. Mrs. J, 
a neighbor living on the same street, whose chil- 
dren were about the same age as Mrs. K’s chil- 
dren and who was particularly co-operative with 
the family agency, was asked to call and “ neigh- 
bor” with Mrs. K who seldom left her own fire- 
side. The two developed into fast friends, partly 
through common interest in their children. This 
contact helped to secure for the visitor the con- 
fidence of Mrs. K. Mrs. J spoke boastfully to 
Mrs. K of her son, Fred, who was in Edward's 
class at school and had received the highest grade 
on promotion. This aroused a new interest and 
perhaps a little jealousy in Mrs. K. When the next 
visit was made to the home, Mrs. K showed con- 
siderable interest in Edward’s school work, felt 
that his not passing his grade was due to ill health, 
and consented to his tonsilectomy—but not to 
George’s at this time. 

Edward had a successful operation, spent the 
summer doing chores for his board, and when 
school opened was more interested in his studies. 
He was more active and alert. His teacher noticed 
the change, and at the request of the case worker 
called on Mrs. K to encourage her in the interest 
she was taking to build up the health of her chil- 
dren. When the visitor called again, Mrs. K asked 
that arrangements be made for George to have the 
necessary tonsilectomy. She was ready also to 


accept the dental care offered months earlier which 
she needed so badly. She began listening eagerly 
and was ready to accept any suggestions made for 
the benefit of her little family. She was given 
pamphlets issued by the state and federal govern- 
ments about diet for school children and the value 
of various foods. She and Edward endeavored to 
read these. Mrs. K began keeping a budget of her 
expenditures and the kind of food she was buying 
and took’ great pride in telling how the children 
were learning to eat the foods they had never 
touched before. 


We might well wonder why this obvious 
approach hadn’t occurred to the case worker 
earlier in her contact with the family. Per- 
haps the reason lies in the fact that such a 
possible procedure is not recognized and 
taught as an integral part of case work itself. 
Too often we let ourselves become over- 
burdened with executive tasks that can 
better be performed by others. With Mrs. K 
it was not merely a matter of accomplishing 
an executive task. It was her attitudes that 
were blocking the case worker’s progress, 
and the changing of these attitudes paved the 
way for more than the needed health care. 
She was in danger of losing, through her 
old fashioned thinking, the companionship 
and understanding of her children. With 
her conversion to new ways of doing things 
she and the children came to have many 
other interests in common. 


Consultative service presents greater diffi- 
culties when we try to use it in the correc- 
tion and treatment of pronounced personality 
problems but we have one illustration of 
a successful experiment where the case 
worker transferred responsibility to a rela- 
tive of the client. The relative was not 
chosen haphazardly but was selected after 
considerable study and on the basis not only 
of a revealed interest in the family but 
because of an unusual combination of in- 
terest, analytical capacity, and conscience. 


The L family was referred to the family agency 
when they had been in the city only a month. The 
man’s stepmother reported them because the chil- 
dren (there were five) were neglected, the house 
filthy, and she thought some action should be taken. 
The stepmother and father were able but unwilling 
to help the family. Mr. L had a past history of 
venereal infection. Mrs. L seemed to be of rather 
low grade mentality, though this was never checked 
by a psychometric examination. One child which 
had died shortly after birth had apparently been 
an imbecile. 

Visits to various relatives brought little in the 
way of interest until the man’s sister, Mrs. T, was 
called on. She was friendly and interested and 
eager to be helpful in spite of her expressed 
conviction that it was the duty of the agency 
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to take care of the L’s. Her husband had been 
forced to give a day’s pay to the community 
fund and it was their understanding that families 
like the L’s would be taken care of out of these 
contributions. The case worker found that Mrs. L 
looked up to her husband's sister as of a superior 
social position, thought that her home was beauti- 
ful, and was anxious to have her approval. The 
visitor called again and again to see Mrs. T and 
gradually established an understanding relationship 
with her. Mrs. T was particularly interested in 
little Norma L, a really beautiful child and finally 
took her to live in her home. 

At length Mrs. T and the visitor agreed that if 
the L’s were to remain in the city some one of the 
relatives would have to take the responsibility of 
looking after them, and Mrs. T seemed the logical 
person to do it. The visitor, in consultation with 
Mrs. T, developed the progressive steps in the 
treatment of the L’s. The visitor herself had no 
direct contact with the family, although she did 
occasionally meet some of them on the street or on 
their visits to the dispensary with Mrs. T. 


Excerpts from the record show something 
of the method of conference that the visitor 
followed : 


Mrs. T in the office bringing Norma with her. 
The child was “starched” and showed very good 
care. 

Mrs. T wished to consult Visitor about the 
family. It seems things have gone from bad to 
worse. M is drinking heavily and has moved his 
family out to the dump heap near the shaft of the 
mine. M says he was encouraged to do this by his 
father so they would not have rent to pay. Mrs. T 
says she cannot go on, that she has dressed all the 
little girls, and her husband has objected to the 
drain on their income and she does not see that it 
is any use for her to keep up the struggle when the 
family do so little for themselves. M has not been 
to see Mrs. T for three months as he is provoked 
with her for remonstrating with him. She is en- 
couraging W to do the best she can to make the 
shack homelike and has shown her how to fix over 
curtains, has given them window shades, has tried 
to teach W to sew for herself and the children, and 
has given her a sewing machine. It is very diff- 
cult to do, however, as W does not seem capable 
of learning. 

Visitor complimented Mrs. T on her splendid 
work with the family. Told her that of course it 
was very discouraging but that she was so closely 
tied by affection she could not look at it objectively 
and see what she did accomplish or realize what the 
family might have been had it not been for her care. 
Explained to her quite frankly that she was doing 
exactly what the Family Welfare Association called 
case work—meeting the need for training and re- 
habilitation. Laughingly told her that she had 
taken on a job which we hesitated to do. Tried to 
give her an insight into M’s behavior, W’s dull- 
ness, and urged that she be as tolerant as possible 
and as little censorious. Told her to encourage 
and praise and compliment as much as _ possible 
whenever she could see any small advance, but not 
to worry about them particularly and not to get 
worked up emotionally. Urged her to concentrate 
her attention on the children as they were hopeful, 
and spoke again of the good school report that we 
had had, how attractive they looked, etc., which of 
course was all due to her. 





December 


Now that the family has moved so far away, 
Mrs. T does not see how she can keep up the close 
contact between Norma and her sisters that she 
has tried for in the past. Urged that she keep it 
as close as possible. With many tears she then 
brought out the question of what she could do to 
prevent Norma’s feeling superior to her sisters, 
when Norma really was superior in manner, train- 
ing, clothing and care. Tried to show Mrs. T how 
the child could be given an idea that, although she 
did have a great deal more in many ways than her 
sisters, the more she had the more obligation there 
was for her to keep in closer touch with them. It 
seemed a very large piece of work to Mrs. T who 
is not very well and has to meet her husband’s dis- 
inclination to do anything for the family. Ex- 
pressed sympathy and understanding and Mrs. T 
said she felt a great deal better for having talked 
it out and that she would continue to do what she 
could. At the end of the interview she laughingly 
said that she had hoped that Visitor would tell her 
that she need not bother about them any more. 
Pointed out to her that she would find this impos- 
sible to do even if Visitor advocated it, and that she 
was carrying out the philosophy that she must teach 
Norma to be of service to others, because she had 
a great deal more in advantages and character 
than they. 


We shall not describe the whole plan here. 
It did involve various executive things. It 
was essentially the use of an intelligent, dis- 
criminating, yet loving influence. It had 
all the possible drawbacks that such an 
influence might have on such a family. Yet 
we can apply certain tests, it seems to me, 
that may or may not be of profound sig- 
nificance in further experimentation in this 
sort of transfer of responsibility. One is 
that Mrs. T’s interest manifests itself not 
in ego satisfactions in what she herself has 
done but in a genuine recognition of the 
necessity of the whole family going on 
together. What Mrs. T had done for 
Norma was no source of deep satisfaction 
to her when she realized that she might have 
increased the gulf between the child and her 
sisters. She had reached a genuine recogni- 
tion that no one gains by being torn away 
from the family roots but that all the family 
group including Norma herself would 
profit by deepening and strengthening the 
affectional ties. 

It is obvious that insight was being given 
to the sister simply and without confusing 
her by giving too much at one time. She 
did have a bit of the masterful about her 
and, of course, frequently did things in a 
way which hindered rather than helped. But 
there has been some progress. So far the 
experiment has revealed tentatively that in 
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a non-assertive family the kind of influence 
we have before described, with some help 
from a case worker in interpretation, may 
have a genuinely recuperative effect. If it 
is later complicated by obvious behavior 
problems on the part of the other children, 
it may get beyond the sister’s abilities. 
Obviously we have not yet an adequate 
basis for any very definite conclusions as 
to the possibilities and liabilities of different 
types of consultative service in case work. 
We have, however, evidence that we need 


more experimentation, and that further ex- 
perimentation, if it is deliberately under- 
taken, carefully observed and recorded, and 
scientifically evaluated, may give us insight 
into more productive and effective ways of 
service. Eventually we should acquire a 
sound case work skill in the use of others 
in case work processes—as a case work 
process in itself. At the moment perhaps 
all we are ready to enunciate is the need for 
our giving continued and continuous thought 
to the subject. 





FOSTER CHILDREN AND THE CHANGING I.Q. 


L. JOSEPHINE WEBSTER 


General Secretary, Vermont Children’s Aid Society 


RANCES IVES was eleven years old 
B vie: the town officials broke up her 

home and sent her mother to a state 
institution. Mrs. Ives was so feebleminded 
that she could scarcely give the names of her 
five children, and was quite unable to re- 
member when they were born. The father, 
who worked in a lumber camp when he was 
sober enough to work at all, made little pro- 
test when the local justice of the peace com- 
mitted the children to the Children’s Aid 
Society. The high bailiff of the county 
planned the trip so as to leave the mother 
at the state institution en route to the head- 
quarters of the Children’s Aid Society, 
where the five children were taken. 

The children, who ranged in age from 
eleven-year-old Frances to eight-months-old 
Alma, were placed in foster homes. Within 
a few weeks the Stanford-Binet test was 
given to the three oldest. Frances rated 
border line feebleminded with an I.Q. of 74; 
Mary, the next child, was definitely feeble- 
minded according to the test; and the third 
child, Arthur, had an IQ. of 77. The 
Society decided to give them a period of 
care and then retest them before trying to 
secure the admission of any of them to the 
state school for feebleminded. Frances, who 
early expressed the wish to become a teacher, 
was gently but firmly discouraged in this 
ambition and her attention turned to less 
intellectual occupations. 

That was eight years ago. Frances, who 
always persisted in her school-teacher dream, 
is now doing good work in the third year 


of high school and tests 105 on the Stanford- 
Binet, using 16 years as the adult norm. 
She is also earning her board and most of 
her clothing by helping with the house work 
in her foster home. The Society is planning 
to send her to normal school when she 
completes her high-school course. 

The other Ives children did not all develop 
so favorably. Mary, the second child, 
showed little improvement and is now in the 
State School for Feebleminded. Arthur’s 
I.Q. rose to 101, which is normal, a diagnosis 
borne out by his school record. Edith, 
though feebleminded, is well adjusted in a 
boarding foster home where other good per- 
sonality traits compensate for her defective 


intelligence. The baby has always tested 
feebleminded and was sent to the State 


School when she was five. 

The story of the Ives family illustrates 
what is well known to child-placing societies 
and psychological clinics—that diagnosis of 
mental capacity should not be made as a 
result of one test given soon after a child 
is taken from poor surroundings; that chil- 
dren who have been deprived of physical, 
mental, and social opportunities sometimes 
make rapid strides when placed in a favor- 
able environment. The emotional factor 
resulting from shock and lack of security 
is in itself enough to influence very mate- 
rially the results of the score, and the sur- 
prising improvement which may result in 
school work with the removal of adenoids 
and diseased tonsils is well known. The 
interesting thing is that, with increased 
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opportunity, some children make remarkable 
gains, others gain only slightly, while still 
others remain just where they were or 
retrogress. 

Many of us were taught to believe that 
within a very small range the I.Q. was a 
fixed entity; that, to quote Terman, “ apart 
from minor fluctuations due to temporary 
factors, and apart from occasional instances 
of arrest or deterioration due to acquired 
nervous disease, the feebleminded remain 
feebleminded, the dull remain dull, the aver- 
age remain average, and the superior remain 
superior.” ' To discover a variability of 
from 10 to 35 points in what was supposed 
to be innate intellectual capacity was discon- 
certing. We thought at first that the dis- 
crepancy was perhaps the result of poor 
testing or some unknown factor in the situ- 
ation. But the facts continued to confront 
us—some children made remarkable gains 
in [.Q. when their environment was im- 
proved, and some did not. 

How Foster Children Turn Out,’ a study 
made by the State Charities Aid Association 
in 1924, although not dealing in I.Q.’s, did 
throw light on the general subject of the 
social and intellectual adjustment of children 
placed in foster homes. It studied 910 in- 
dividuals, 18 years of age and over, who 
as children had been placed by that organiza- 
tion in foster homes, and found that 77 
per cent had “made good,” i.e., they had 
“proved themselves able to manage their 
own affairs with average common sense, to 
keep pace economically with their neighbors, 
and to earn the respect and good will of 
their communities.””. Even more significant 
for our particular problem, the younger 
group—composed of children who had been 
placed when less than 5 years of age— 
“made a better social adjustment and 
showed better ability to get on without seri- 
ous personal difficulty ’’ than those who were 
placed when 5 years old or more. In other 
words, the younger the children when oppor- 
tunity was given, the greater was their 
response. A study of the family background 
of these 910 children revealed that in 300 


* The Intelligence of School Children. Houghton 
Mifflin, 1919, p. 10. 

* How Foster Children Turn Out. A Study by 
the State Charities Aid Association, made under 
the direction of Sophie Van Senden Theis. 105 
E. 22 St., New York. 


December 


homes there were serious inferior traits in 
both parents, and only 22 (or 4 per cent) 
had parents who could be classified as 
providing good background. 

In 1925 further evidence came from 
another field. Mrs. Helen T. Woolley made 
a comparative study of the change in I.Q. 
of 43 pre-school children at the Merrill- 
Palmer School in Detroit and 33 children 
on the waiting list who had not had the 
advantages of nursery school training.* The 
children were retested after an interval of 
from 7 to 14 months. Mrs. Woolley found 
that a third of the Merrill-Palmer group of 
children increased 20 points or more in in- 
telligence, whereas only 6 per cent of the 
children on the waiting list had made in- 
creases of that amount. There was an 
average increase of 13.6 for the Merrill- 
Palmer pupils and an average decrease of 
1.6 for the waiting list. “It . . . seems 
to be true,” she concludes, “that a certain 
part of what we later call ‘level of intelli- 
gence’ may be due to the opportunities to 
learn given to young children. Very young 
children may show striking increases of 
intelligence quotient when placed in a very 
superior environment. We do not as yet 
know how permanent these increases are. 
What evidence we have shows that they tend 
to be maintained, though perhaps not at quite 
so high a level. Doubtless much will de- 
pend upon whether the superior environment 
can be maintained over a long enough period 
to consolidate the gains the child has made, 
and make them a really permanent part of 
his equipment.” * 

Mrs. Woolley supplemented her statistical 
study with the story of “ David, a Study of 
the Experience of a Nursery School in 
Training a Child Adopted from an Institu- 
tion.” ® This child had been brought up in 


°“ The Validity of Standards of Mental Measure- 
ment in Young Childhood,’ School and Society, 
April 18, 1925. 

‘Florence L. Goodenough studied 28 children 
before and after a year’s attendance at the Nursery 
School of the Institute of Child Welfare of the 
University of Minnesota, and compared them with 
an equal number who had not had nursery school 
training. She concluded that no effects of nursery 
school training upon the I.Q. were reliably estab- 
lished. 27th Year Book of the National Society 
for the Study of Education. Part I. 

°“ David, a Study of the Experience of a Nursery 
School in Training a Child Adopted from an 
Institution.” Helen T. Woolley, Merrill-Palmer 
School, Detroit. 
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an institution until at the age of 2 years and 
6 months he was taken for adoption by a 
family which provided “great affection, 
good general intelligence, together with a 
harmonious family atmosphere.” At the 
age of 2 years and 9 months he entered 
the Merrill-Palmer Nursery School. Mrs. 
Woolley recounts the development of David 
from a very retarded little boy whose re- 
sponse to most suggestions was “ g-morn- 
ing” accompanied by a goodnatured but 
uncomprehending smile to the child who, two 
years later, responded to two tests six 
months apart with a normal 1.Q. “ When 
David left the school at the age 
of 5 years and 1 month,” writes Mrs. 
Woolley, “ we all felt that he was success- 
fully launched in a development which 
promised to be normal.” Although Mrs. 
Woolley wisely did not attempt to give 
David an I.Q. when he entered the nursery 
school, it is apparent from her report that 
his responses to the tests, if they had been 
taken as conclusive, would have rated him 
as feebleminded. Two years of opportunity 
raised a possible rating of feebleminded to 
that of normal. 

It is not surprising that this rich field for 
research attracted the experimental psy- 
chologists. At the University of Chicago a 
study was made by Frank N. Freeman, Karl 
J. Holzinger, and Blythe Clayton Mitchell,°® 
“to determine whether the intelligence of 
the child is affected by the character of his 
environment,’ and dealt with 401 children 
who had been placed in adoption homes by 
the Illinois Children’s Home and Aid So- 
ciety for a period of at least four years. 
The study was very carefully planned and 
the results submitted to the most critical 
scrutiny. 

Seventy-four children who had been given 
mental tests shortly before placement in 
foster homes were retested several years 
later at the time of the study. An actual 
gain in I.Q. of 7% points’ was found even 
though this group of children had entered 
foster homes at the comparatively late aver- 


*“ The Influence of Environment on the Intel- 
ligence, School Achievement and Conduct of Foster 
Children,” Yearbook of the National Society for 
the Study of Education, 27 :103-217, 1928. 

* This result was obtained after correcting for 
ae in the Stanford-Binet tests. See p. 185-194, 
ibid. 


age age of eight years and the homes were 
not, as a rule, of as high a type as that in 
which younger children were placed. When 
these children were divided into two groups 
classified by grade of homes in which they had 
been placed, the results showed an average 
actual gain of about 10 points for children 
in the better homes and about 5 points for 
children in the poorer homes—a finding 
which suggests that children improve in pro- 
portion to the amount of opportunity given. 
Further classification showed the same result 
as the State Charities Aid study, that the 
younger the child when placed, the greater 
his improvement. 

The conclusions arrived at above were 
based on studies where the heredity was 
constant but the environment was changed. 
This was supplemented by a comparison of 
34 foster children with 36 own children of 
the foster parents, where the environment 
was constant but the heredity different. 
This showed foster children inferior in intel- 
ligence to own children, the mean intelli- 
gence quotient differing by 7 points. The 
study, however, draws attention to the fact 
that the own children had the environmental 
advantage of being in the home from birth, 
while the foster children were placed at an 
average age of over four years. 

Perhaps the most important finding was 
that the placed-out children studied consti- 
tuted substantially a normal group, coincid- 
ing almost exactly with Terman’s unselected 
group of children, while a large majority of 
the parents of these children were regarded 
as mentally or morally defective. 

Another study dealing with the relative 
influence of nature and nurture was made by 
Barbara Stoddard Burks, of Stanford Uni- 
versity... Two hundred and four foster chil- 
dren and their foster parents were studied 
and comparisons made with a control group 
of 105 children and their own parents. 
Miss Burks concludes that: ‘“ The maximal 
contribution of the best home environment 
to intelligence is apparently about 20 I.Q. 
points or less, and almost surely lies between 
10 and 30 points.”” Although there is some 
discrepancy between her conclusions and 
those of the Chicago study, they agree that 


* Yearbook of the National Society for the Study 
of Education, 27 :219-316 (1928). 
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a child’s 1.0. may be materially influenced by 
environment. 

Although Miss Burks’ study concerned 
itself only with the influence of heredity and 
environment upon intelligence, it is interest- 
ing to note her impressions of the foster- 
parent-child relationships as they were ob- 
served in the course of the study. “I was 
much impressed,” she writes, “by the fine 
spirit of rapport between parents and chil- 
dren which was nearly always to be found 
in both foster and control families, and 
apparently to about the same degree in both. 
The foster parents were perhaps more de- 
monstrative toward their children. Time 
after time, they told the field visitors that 
taking a child to rear had transformed their 
lives and that they could have felt no greater 
love for children of their own. 

“Hence, here we have two groups of 
parents, both of which exceed, on the aver- 
age, the parents of unselected offspring in 
intelligence, education, culture, and charac- 
ter. One group of parents is rearing chil- 
dren conceived of its own germ plasm; the 
other group is rearing the children chiefly 
of parents who, in their parenthood itself, 
showed a lack of inhibition or disregard of 
consequences. Yet the foster children, 
quite as noticeably as the control children, 
are strikingly free from serious behavior 
problems. On the whole, the paucity 
of maladjustments in the Foster Group 
seems significant. Perhaps it is only 
natural that, given a home in which harmony 
and affection prevail, and given a child who 
is not suffering from some form of actual 
mental pathology, a fine and sound growth 
of the parent-child affection should result.” 

The findings of the psychologists that 
children make remarkable gains when 
changed from a poor to a good environment, 
are reinforced from the field of biology. 
H. S. Jennings, in discussing possibilities for 
the improvement of the dependent and de- 
linquent classes, says, “ The application of 
eugenic measures in such a situation is ex- 
tremely difficult. By changes in the gene 
combination, successive generations pass 
from one group to the other. It is hard to 


imagine a more elusive task than the preven- 
tion of the formation of those combinations 
of genes that under certain conditions pro- 
duce stupid, delinquent or criminal individ- 
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uals. If all such persons were prevented 
from propagation, other conditions remain- 
ing the same, this would make only a very 
little difference to the number present in the 
next generation. It may be doubted whether 
the change would be detected except by re- 
fined statistical examination. If the only 
remedy for criminality is to ‘cut it out of 
the germ plasm’ as has been asserted, then 
indeed we shall have the crime wave with us 
for a long time. But there is no basis in 
the science of biology for the assertion that 
this is the only remedy. 

“ Certainly therefore every other remedy 
that has possibilities should be tried while 
we are waiting for eugenics to do its perfect 
work. And it is probable that changes in 
environment—changes in treatment of in- 
fancy, in education, in tradition, in customs, 
in ideals, in economic situation and the reor- 
ganization of society—can do much more for 
the ills of society than can be done through 
direct attempts to change the genetic con- 
stitution of the population. We must 
cling to everything that these environmental 
changes can do, for what they accomplish 
they can do promptiy, in a generation or 
two; while changes in these matters by 
means of eugenics will require immensely 
long periods.” ® 

Again, in discussing “the fallacy that 
biology requires an aristocratic constitution 
of society,” Jennings says, “ The ‘ classes’ 
do not perpetuate themselves as such. From 
the higher, many lower are produced; from 
the lower, many higher. From the great 
mediocre group are produced more of the 
higher than the higher group itself produces, 
and more of the lower than the lower group 
itself produces.” ?° 

To those of us working in the field of 
child placement, who have at times been 
troubled with misgivings about the wisdom 
of engrafting upon good stock the offspring 
of socially and mentally inferior families, 
the above assurances from psychology and 
biology are most welcome. We are fortified 
also by the knowledge that our own tech- 
niques are improving. No longer, in good 
child-placing societies, are children placed in 
adoption homes without having first satis- 
factorily passed thorough physical and men- 





® The Biological Basis of Human Nature, Norton, 
N. Y., pp. 244-245. 
* Tbid., p. 221. 
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tal examinations. In the past few years 
psychological tests even for infants have 
been standardized so that they can be 
utilized as a guide. Although tests may not 
be conclusive proof of the child’s ultimate 
development, at least they can restrain us 
from recommending for adoption children 
who, at the time, do not respond normally. 
A period of good care may result sometime 
later in such improvement that we will then 
be satisfied to place the child for adoption, 
but until then judgment is deferred. 

With such safeguards as are now used by 


child-placing agencies before children are 
placed for adoption and with the assurance 
of science as to the effect upon children of 
improved environmental conditions, those 
who are contemplating adopting children 
need no longer look upon such a step as more 
hazardous than most of life’s adventures. 
Success or failure will depend largely upon 
how they meet the exacting but challenging 
job of parenthood. Meanwhile they can 
have the satisfaction of knowing that they 
are making a direct contribution toward rais- 
ing the general level of humanity. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


HE Community AND SocraAL WELFARE: 
A Study in Community Organization. Cecil 
Clare North, Ph.D. McGraw-Hill, New 

York, 1931, 353 pp. $3.50. 

Social work executives in all types of agencies, 
board members, budget committees of community 
funds, students in schools of social work and, most 
of all, community fund executives will find this 
book a valuable source of information and in- 
spiration. There is no other book that covers 
the same field in such a clear, encyclopedic, and 
sane manner, discussing problems, trends, develop- 
ments, interpretation and analysis of social 
problems, and the present status of welfare organi- 
zations that are coping with the social problems 
of our larger American cities. 

Social work in our American communities, par- 
ticularly the larger ones, is such a complex hodge- 
podge of multitudinous organizations and varied 
activities that a logical and analytical mind, such 
as Dr. North possesses, was needed to bring this 
book into the scope of one volume and yet cover 
the essentials of all fields of social work. Follow- 
ing the introductory chapter, which deals with 
“The City as a Community,” Dr. North takes up 
the much discussed problems of the “ Relationship 
of Public and Private Agencies,’ and “ Sectarian 
Organization of Social Work.” The various fields 
of social work are then considered, with special 
emphasis on health problems, but each field is 
well covered. Social work with Negroes is 
accorded a chapter because of the special difficul- 
ties encountered in developing social work for this 
important group. We consider particularly apt 


the discussion of the school as a social work 
agency; due recognition of the extent and variety 
of school activities in our larger cities is seldom 
given by social workers. 


Every chapter is well arranged with historical 
and descriptive matter followed by keen, critical 
analysis of the interrelationship of each field to 
the others, and the fundamentals of adequate pro- 
grams. Illustrations of noteworthy examples are 
given from various cities. Nowhere else can we 
recall such a succinct, sensible, critical evaluation 
of the Community Fund Movement. Nor have 
we read a better statement of the “ Community 
and Its Program” than in Dr. North’s con- 
cluding chapter. Here is pointed out the hard 
work required to establish adequate standards for 
any city in “Quantity and Ratios in Expenditure 
for Social Work,” on methods of building a pro- 
gram through fact finding, planning and promo- 
tion, and finally the significance of organization 
and co-operation. Organization as a mere form 
is “a tinkling cymbal” and co-operation becomes 
an artificial machine unless there is qualified per- 
sonnel and general community conditions to make 
it a living force—“ underlying organization is 
personnel and professional technique.” 

It is to be regretted that there is no considera- 
tion of rural social work nor of the special prob- 
lems of the large number of cities in the United 
States with a population of less than 150,000. 
Those cities will have a particularly hard time 
meeting the minimum requirements set out by 
Dr. North for the various fields of social work. 
Perhaps Dr. North will write another book for 
cities of this size and for rural communities, point- 
ing out the best adjustments that have been made 
and setting up new standards that are attainable 
for such communities. 

The fall of 1931 will witness the most spectacular 
campaigns for relief funds that have been known 
in the history of this country. We heartily 
recommend that every budget committee in every 
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community fund city consider the various minimum 
requirements that Dr. North sets out for each 
one of the fields, before they make out their 
budgets for the next year. 
Epwin G. EKtunp 
Manager, Life Insurance Adjustment 
Bureau 


HICAGO, tHe History or Its ReEpuTATION: 
Lloyd Lewis and Henry Justin Smith. Har- 
court Brace, 1929, 508 pp., $3.75. 


CHICAGO, AN EXPERIMENT IN SOCIAL SCIENCE RE- 
SEARCH: Edited by T. V. Smith and Leonard D. 
White. Univ. of Chicago Press, 1929, 283 pp., 
$3.00. 


Chicago was incorporated as a town in 1833. It 
encompassed, at that time, 43 houses and somewhat 
less than 200 people. Now, at the close of its first 
100 years, two distinguished journalists and a bat- 
tery of leading social scientists try to explain the 
phenomena which it represents. The journalists’ 
five hundred vivid pages are full of the drama of 
this century. They present, on the whole, the pic- 
ture of those things which need to be explained. 
The social scientists describe the methods of re- 
search by which they hope to discover the road by 
which the explanation may be reached. 

Yet each volume in its own way makes serious 
inroads into the enigma of Chicago. From the 
journalistic picture one sees the reason for its being 
in that ‘narrow eight-mile watershed dividing the 
northern lake and river route from the Des Plaines 
River, whose waters eventually find their way to 
the Gulf of Mexico. The relation of this water- 
shed to navigation and to drainage constitutes a 
consistent factor throughout the entire course of 
this novel century. One sees the influence of that 
other great artery of water transportation—the Erie 
Canal—emptying its volume of traffic at this nat- 
ural terminus. One sees, at the end of the first 
quarter century of Chicago, rails take the place of 
water, almost against Chicago’s will. 

Impinged upon these facilities for distribution 
came the invention, manufacture, and development 
of the McCormick reaper, the stockyards, the pack- 
ing houses, and the merchandizing princes. Your 
true journalist has above all else a feel for move- 
ment and the entire history of Chicago has been 
in an era of such vast and rapidly moving forces 
as no other civilization has ever known. Chicago 
could not help itseli—and the equally vivid records 
of its Long John Wentworths, its Deacon Brosses, 
its Yerkses, Lorimers and even William Hale 
Thompsons seems little more than the personifica- 
tion of that gale of economic and social movement 
which has blown it into what it is. 
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From journalism to science is a transition from 
description and movement to analysis and measure- 
ment. Through this extraordinary policy of com- 
bining the wisdom and facilities of the departments 
of Economics, Sociology, Political Science, His- 
tory, Philosophy, and Social Service Administra- 
tion of the University of Chicago with the local 
Community Research Committee, Chicago is trans- 
formed into “natural areas,” into “census tracts,” 
measured and predictable “ population movements,” 
“institutions,” phenomena of “growth,” a_lab- 
oratory in which anything from the “ personality 
of a leader” to the application of the law of “ sup- 
ply and demand for sugar” can be statistically 
measured. The essence of science is “an analyti- 
cal technique for the isolation of elements and a 
clairvoyance for the whole dissevered through 
analysis.” Nothing is too minute for the careful 
and exhaustive procedure of the professors and 
students contributing to this Committee. No prob- 
lem is too large to break into component parts that 
can be made the subject of controlled investigation. 
And, as one reads over the list of the Committee 
publications, little apparently is too remote to come 
under the definition of “ Community.” 


Here, in the making, is an outstanding contri- 
bution to the vague and compiex problem of “ com- 
munity organization.” The essential soundness of 
the program is in three features unique, at least in 
their combination: First there is united in an 
attack upon a common problem all the procedures 
of the separate social sciences. Second, the Com- 
mittee extends and goes out of its way to emphasize 
a practical research service to the city of Chicago. 
It will, in other words, under certain conditions 
assist any organized social, civic, economic, or 
political group in studying a specific practical prob- 
lem. Third, it is consciously experimenting in the 
methodology of social research itself. While the 
present volume does not summarize the first five 
years of its findings but rather describes the pr 
gram, there is ample evidence of significant contri- 
butions already made. Perhaps another five years 
may produce a synthesis which will be an out- 
standing contribution to our knowledge of com- 
munity life and forces. 

For the journalist seeking drama in community 
life, the social scientist anxious for a laboratory 
of social change, the philosopher desiring to 
moralize upon the human forces at work in a com- 
pact area within a historical period, Chicago 
affords an unequalled laboratory. Out of the focus 
upon its problems we may well hope for a better 
understanding of those fundamental elements which 
oppose as well as contribute to the disintegrating 
forces in our complex present-day community life. 

Brapiey Buer 
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BOOKS RECEIVED FOR REVIEW 
AMERICAN MARRIAGE AND FAMILY RELATION- 
sH1ps: Groves and Ogburn. Henry Holt & 


Company, 1928, 497 pp. 

AMERICAN STANDARDS AND PLANES OF LIVING: 
Thomas D. Eliot. Ginn and Company, Boston, 
1931, 887 pp., $5. 

BEHAVIOR PRoBLEMS OF SCHOOL CHILDREN: Na- 
tional Committee for Mental Hygiene, N. Y., 
1931, 20 pp., 15 cents. 

Biotocy In HuMAN ArFairs: Edited by Edward 


M. East. McGraw-Hill, N. Y., 1931, 399 pp., 
$3.50. 
Bureau oF Home Economics, Its_ History, 


ACTIVITY, AND ORGANIZATION: Paul V. Betters. 

Brookings Institution, Washington, 1930, 95 pp. 
CuiLtp’s Emotions: University of Chicago Press, 

Chicago, 1930, 406 pp. 
CuHILpren’s Institutions: John M. 

Dolphin Press, 1931, 696 pp., $5. 

CONTRIBUTION OF SoctoLoGy To SoctaL Work: 
Robert Maclver. Columbia University Press, 
N. Y., 1931, 110 pp., $2. 

CRIMINAL, JUDGE, AND Pusiic: Dr. Franz Alex- 
ander and Hugo Staub. Macmillan, N. Y., 1931, 
225 pp., $2.50. 

DISCOVERING QOuRSELVES: Strecker and Appel. 
Macmillan, N. Y., 1931, $3.50. 

Divorce: Russell, Hurst, et al., John Day, N. Y., 


1930, 92 pp. ; 
Famity: Reuter and Runner. McGraw-Hill, 
Ruth 


N. Y., 1931, 615 pp. 
University of North Carolina Press, 


Cooper. 


FAMILY IN THE PRESENT SOCIAL ORDER: 
Lindquist. 
Chapel Hill, 1931, 241 pp. 

FRANCHISE ET MENSONGE CHEZ L’ENFANT: O. 
Lemaire. Editions Mariage et Famille, Paris, 
1930, 65 pp. 

Grow1nc Up 1x New Gutnea: Margaret Mead. 
William Morrow, N. Y., 1930, 372 pp. 

HoME AND THE CuILp: White House Conference. 
Century Co., N. Y., 1931, 165 pp., $2. 

InsEcuRITY oF INpuUstRY: Annals of American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, July, 
1931. 

INSTITUTE FOR Cuitp GuIDANCE StuprEs: Edited 
by Lawson G. Lowrey, M.D. Commonwealth 
Fund, N. Y., 1931, 290 pp., $1.50. 

INTELLIGENT PHILANTHROPY: Faris, Laune, Todd. 
University of Chicago Press, 1930, 322 pp. 

Laror AGREEMENTS IN Coat Mines: Louis Bloch. 
Russell Sage Foundation, N. Y., 1931, 511 pp., $2. 

La ForRMATION DE LA VOLONTE, LA ForMATION DE 
UINTELLIGENCE, Le Jeu pE L ENFANT: O. 
Lemaire. Association du Mariage Chretien, 
Paris, 1930. 

La PotrtticA ASSISTENZIALE Det’ ITatia Fas- 
cistA: Prof. G. A. Blanc. Anonima Romana 
Editoriale, Societa per Azioni, Rome, 1930, 312 


pp. 


L’Epucation pu Respect: O. Lemaire. Editions 
Mariage et Famille, Paris, 1930, 83 pp. 
Lire IN Cotiece: Christian Gauss. Scribner’s 


Sons, N. Y., 1930, 272 pp. 

Love CHILDREN: Miriam Allen de Ford. Dial 
Press, N. Y., 1931, 300 pp., $3.50. 

MENTAL HYGIENE IN THE CLASSROOM: National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene, New York, 1931, 
44 pp. 


NATIONAL PROBATION ASSOCIATION YEAR Book 


1930. New York, 1931, 357 pp. 


NaTuRAL History oF A DELINQUENT CAREER: 
Clifford R. Shaw. Macmillan, N. Y., 1931, 280 


pp. 

OrbDER OF BirtH, PARENT-AGE, AND INTELLIGENCE: 
Thurston and Jenkins. University of Chicago 
Press, 1930, 135 pp., $3. 

PENNSYLVANIA’S TEN YEAR PROGRAM FOR CHIL- 
DREN: Child Welfare Division, Public Charities 
Association, Philadelphia, 1931, 35 cents. 

Petir Gume bE TRAVAILLEUR SocrAL: Jean 
Viollet. Confederation generale des Familles, 
Paris. 

Practice Story-TELLING Crass: Frances W. 
Danielson. The Pilgrim Press, 1930, 105 pp. 

PROBLEM OF UNEMPLOYMENT: Paul Douglas and 
Aaron Director. Macmillan, N. Y., 1931, 505 pp. 

Psycuotocy oF Sex: Erwin Wexberg, M.D. 
Farrar & Rhinehart, N. Y., 1931, 215 pp., $2.50. 

Pusitic WELFARE ADMINISTRATION IN LOUISIANA: 
Elizabeth Wisner. University of Chicago Press, 
1930, 239 pp. 

RactaL Facrors iN AMERICAN INDUSTRY: Her- 
man Feldman. Harper, N. Y., 1931, 318 pp., $4. 

RurAL VERMONT: Vermont Commission on 
Country Life. Free Press Printing Company, 
Burlington, 1931, 385 pp. 

Soctat PsycuHotocy: Joseph K. Folsom. Harper 
& Brothers, N. Y., 1931, $3.50. 

SoctaL Survey: Shelby M. Harrison. Russell 
Sage Foundation, N. Y., 1931, 42 pp., 25 cents. 
SoctaL Work ADMINISTRATION: Elwood Street. 

Harper, N. Y., 1931, 467 pp., $3. 

SocraL WorKER IN CHILD CARE AND PROTECTION: 
Margaretta Williamson. Harper, N. Y., 1931, 
485 pp., $2.75. 

SystEMATIC SourcE Book IN RuRAL Socro.ocy, 
Vol. II: University of Minnesota Press, Min- 
neapolis, 1931, 677 pp., $6.50. 

TALKS ON TuBERCULOSIS: John B. Hawes, II, 
M.D. Houghton Mifflin, Boston, 1931, 179 pp. 

TREATMENT OF BEHAVIOR DIsoRDERS FOLLOWING 
ENCEPHALITIS: Earl D. Bond and Kenneth E. 
Appel. Commonwealth Fund, New York, 1931, 
163 pp., $1.75. 

Wuite House CoNnFrEeRENCE: Prepared by White 
House Conference on Child Health and Protec- 
tion. Century Co., N. Y., 1931, 353 pp., $2. 


REPRINTS NOW AVAILABLE 


Five cents each. Send also for a revised list of our 
publications, just tssued (free). 
A New Statistical Code, by Mary P. Wheeler 
Can Case Closing Be Planned as a Part of Treat- 
ment? by Bertha C. Reynolds 
Client Participation, by Esther E. Twente 
The Interpreter’s House, by Joanna C. Colcord 
Personality and the Parent-Child Relationship, by 
Julia Mathews 
Response of a Staff to the Study of Agency Inter- 
Relationships, by Alla A. Libbey 
Some Positive Contributions of Mothers’ Aid to 
Family Service, by Myra L. Myrick 
Some Guiding Principles in Understanding Per- 
sonality, by Gordon W. Allport 
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ISS Vaile’s paper was given in the Mothers’ 

Aid Group, National Conference of Social 
Work, Minneapolis, June 15, 1931. 
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Preparation for Social Work 


OR positions of responsibility and leadership in the various 


fields of social work special preparation is essential. 


The 


Association of Schools of Professional Social Work submits 
for your information and guidance the following list of member 
schools in which recognized courses in social work are given. 
Correspondence with individual schools is recommended. 


Atlanta School of Social Work, Atlanta 


Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Penna. 
Carola Woerishoffer Graduate Dept. of 
Social Economy & Social Research 


University of California, Berkeley 
Graduate Curriculum in Social Service 


Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh 
Department of Social Work 


Fordham University 
811 Woolworth Building, New York City 
School of Sociology & Social Service 


University of Chicago 
Graduate School of Social Service Adminis- 
tration 


University of Cincinnati 
School of Social Work 


Indiana University, Indianapolis 
Training Course for Social Work 


Loyola University, Chicago 
School of Sociology 


McGill University, Montreal 
School for Social Workers 


University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 
Curriculum in Social Work 


University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 
Training Course for Social & Civic Work 


University of Missouri, Columbia 
Curriculum in Public Welfare 


National Catholic School of Social Service 
Washington, D. C. 


New York School of Social Work 
122 E. 22nd Street, New York City 


University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 
School of Public Welfare 


Ohio State University, Columbus 
School of Social Administration 


University of Oregon, Portland 
Portland School of Social Work 


The Pennsylvania School of Social and 


Health Work, 
311 S. Juniper Street, Philadelphia 


Simmons College School of Social Work 
18 Somerset Street, Boston 


Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 
School for Social Work 


University of So. California, Los Angeles 
School of Social Welfare 


Training School for Jewish Social Work 
71 West 47th Street, New York City 


Tulane University, New Orleans 
School of Social Work 


Washington University, St. Louis 
Geo. Warren Brown Dept. of Social Work 


Western Reserve University, Cleveland 
School of Applied Social Sciences 


College of William and Mary, Richmond, Va. 
School of Social Work and Public Health 


University of Wisconsin, Madison 
Course in Social Work 
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